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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


NOTES AND NEWS 


FROM a correspondent : 

‘ The Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association was held on January 3-5 
at St. Paul’s School, London. A large 
attendance of members ensured the 
success of a meeting memorable not 
only for the distinction of the lecturers 
but also for its social amenities, which 
took the form of a reception by the 
Master of the Mercers’ Company at the 
Mercers’ Hall on the Wednesday and 
an informal dinner on the Thursday. 
At the reception members, who were 
royally entertained, were privileged 
to inspect an historic building; at the 
dinner an opportunity was given for 
meeting old and making new friends. 

‘On the more serious side the out- 
standing event was Dean Inge’s Presi- 
dential Address, which is to be pub- 


lished at the end of January. Speaking 
on ‘‘ Greeks and Barbarians,” he con- 
trasted with characteristic skill Greek 


and modern civilization and ideas; 
neither emerged scatheless from his 
caustic wit. Of the other lecturers, 
Mr. T. F. Higham gave an appreciative 
account of Ovid, who, he claimed, was 
a poet first and last, striving to acclima- 
tize in Rome a kind of poetry that 
required for its appreciation his own 
liberal sympathies and cultivated taste. 
Dr. Mackail followed with a lecture on 
“The Odyssey as a Work of Art,” in 
which he made fearless attacks on 
anthropologists, archaeologists and 
philologists, deeming the work itself 
much more important than its sources. 
His rather uncompromising attitude to 
research was, however, challenged by his 
chairman, Professor Gilbert Murray. 
**Some Attic Drinking Songs” was the 
theme of Mr. C. M. Bowra, notable 
features of whose lecture were his 
rhymed translations of the skolia and 
his apt references to contemporary 
vase-painting. Dr. T. R. Glover, in a 
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fascinating lecture, dealt with man’s 
use and abuse of the forest in antiquity 
and indeed throughout the ages; for 
while he made many good and interest- 
ing points about the ancient attitude 
to the forest, he was equally informative 
about its fate in modern times. The 
concluding lecture was given by Mr. 
W. K. C. Guthrie, on ‘ Travel and 
Archaeology in Phrygia and Galatia.” 
Mr. Guthrie described some of the 
aims and results of expeditions in 
which he had taken part under the 
leadership of Professor Calder, and de- 
lighted his audience with his interesting 
narrative and charming series of lantern- 
slides. 

‘At the Business Meeting the follow- 
ing elections were made: President: 
Mr. Cyril Bailey; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. F. C. G. Langford (re-elected) ; 
Hon. Secretaries: Mr. R. M. Ratten- 
bury (re-elected), and Professor T. B. L 
Webster in succession to Miss E. C. 
Gedge, who, though to everyone’s regret 
she has retired from office, will con- 
tinue to serve the Association from the 
background.’ 

A Bibdliografia generale dell’ eta romana 
da Augusto a Giustiniano, edited by 
Professor Giovanni Sanna, is now in 
the press. It will contain, in two 
volumes totalling about 2,000 pages, a 
complete list of periodicals, books, 
articles etc. dealing with the life and 
civilization of the Imperial period, in- 
cluding religious and especially early 
Christian antiquities. A third volume, 
containing indices, will follow. The 
Editor (via Tito Angelini, 41 (Vomero) 
—Naples) appeals to scholars and 
learned bodies for help. ‘Saremo 
grati in modo speciale a chi vorra 
inviarci bibliografie generali o partico- 
lari, cataloghi, e in generale notizie e 
indicazioni.’ 
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SIMONIDES IN THE THEOGNIDEA. 


THE traditional accounts of Simon- 
ides’ character are not entirely attrac- 
tive, and neither his avarice nor his 
worldly wisdom brings him nearer to 
us. But, as many have thought, he 
is probably addressed in three poems 
of the Theognidea, which place him in a 
more interesting and intimate light. 
The authorship and origin of these 
poems have, of course, been as much 
debated as any other of the pieces 
ascribed to Theognis,! but perhaps 
another effort to understand them will 
not be wasted if it throws some light 
on Simonides. 

The three poems are numbered 467- 
496, 667-682, and 1345-1350 in most 
editions of Theognis. All three poems 
are clearly written by one man, who 
proclaims his identity by addressing 
Xipovidn, by writing in good Attic and 
avoiding any hint of a digamma, by 
the pretty placing of his stops, and by 
a gnomic, if not didactic, tone. And 
this author is almost certainly Euenus 
of Paros. At least Aristotle twice 
quotes as his? the line 

wav yap avaykaiov mpayu’ dviapov pu 
which with the variant of ypfy’ for 
mpayy’ is the reading of Theognidea 472. 
The other remains of Euenus show 
that he wrote elegiacs on gnomic 
themes, and one fragment (Diehl fr. 2) 
praises moderation in drinking, which 
is a central notion in our 467-496. 
The three poems may then with good 
reason be ascribed to Euenus. Unfor- 
tunately there are two poets of the 
name. The more famous was a 
member of the Socratic circle and is 
mentioned at Apology 20 b, Phaedo 60 d, 
and Phaedrus 267 a. A man who 
flourished in the last years of the fifth 
century was not likely to have ad- 
dressed familiar poems to Simonides, 
who died in 468. But there is no need 
to assume that this Euenus was the 
author of the three poems. According to 





1 Cf. the literature cited in Schmid-Stihlin, 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, Band | 


77: 

® Met. 4, 5. 10158, 28, Eth. Eud. 2, 7. 1223, 
31. Also without the author’s name at Phez. 1, 
II. 13704, Io. 


Harpocration,® Hyperides in his speech 
Against Autocles mentioned two elegiac 
poets called Euenus, both Parians and 
both érevyeiwy mountds, but added that 
the younger alone was famous. He 
was famous of course because of his 
mention in the Platonic dialogues, but 
there still remains the elder Euenus, 
a Parian and a writer of elegiacs. By 
the natural process of Greek nomen- 
clature he would be the grandfather of 
the second Euenus, and his date would 
agree well with Eusebius,* who places 
the floruit of such a Euenus in 460. 
A man who was at the height of his 
powers in 460 could easily as a young 
man have known Simonides. Chrono- 
logically then the identification of his 
Simonides with the great Cean is not 
impossible. 

The first poem, 467-496, is a curious 
enough production. It looks as if it 
were really written when it pretends 
to have been, at the end of a drinking- 
party. The author is apparently not 
so sober as he claims to be and, like 
other drunkards, accuses his fellows of 
being drunk. Especially he gives some 
pompous advice to Simonides about 
how to treat the other guests and how 
to behave himself. That such a poem 
should be written to Simonides is not 
improbable. He claimed, according to 
Athenaeus II 40a, that wine and music 
had the same origin, and the man who 
wrote 

rive, wiv’ éxt cupgopais (fr. 14 Diehl) 
and 
od yap aréB8rXnrov Arovicrov obdé yiryaprov 
(fr. 72 Diehl) 
could hardly complain if he were told 
not to drink ibrepBorddnv (484). But 
in the very centre of the advice ad- 
dressed especially to Simonides Euenus 
uses words which look suspiciously like 
a reminiscence of the great man’s poem 
to Scopas, quoted in the Protagoras.® 
Speaking of a drunkard’s habits he 
says: 
pvdetra & dmddapva ra vidos ylvera aloxpd, 
aldetrat 5’ €pdwv ovdév, Grav wediy, 
7) mplv édy cwppwv, TOTE VIATLOS. (481-3) 





3 s.v. Ednvos, 


* Chron. Vers. Arm. Ol. 80, 1. 


5 Diehl fr. 4. 
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Put those words against the conclud- 
ing lines to Scopas, where Simonides 
elaborates the type of man he likes and 
the type he will not have, and they will 
be seen to bear closely on them. 
Simonides closes his poem with 

éfapxe? y’ éuol 
& re uh Kaxds! und &yav arddapvos, 
eldds y’ dvnoirodw dixay, 
byths avip ov6e uh muy eyed 
Bwudooma Tov yap ddOlwy 
drrelpwv yevéOda> 
mavra To Kadd, Totol 7’ aloxpa wh wéwecxra.? 


It is then plain that the point of 
Euenus  gibe is that when Simonides is 
drunk he behaves exactly like those 
men of whom he most disapproves. 
First, his words are admdXapva, and he 
becomes just the ninny whom he 
excludes from his conception of a sound 
man. Secondly, his words are shame- 
ful, and in his view the element of 7d 
aicxpov in a thing automatically pre- 
vents it from being «adov. Thirdly, 
because he has no shame about what he 
does, he becomes like a «xaxos, and 
fourthly the poet renowned for his 
xoop.oTns (Chamaeleon ap. Athen. XIV 
656) and his cwdpocvvy 
T. mapapdeyp. 59) is no longer cappwv 
but vy7mvos and joins that unnumbered 
host of fools whose existence he de- 
plores. The tables are turned on the 
great exponent of dpetd, and Euenus 
has made a good point. 

The second poem, 667-682, is a 
political allegory of the ship of state 
familiar from Alcaeus (Nos. 6, 51, 87 
Lobel). It may well have been sung as 
a oxodov, as the collection of Attic 
oxoda preserved by Athenaeus contains 
at least one oo closely modelled on 
Alcaeus (No. 8 Diehl). Euenus is care- 
ful to make it clear in his last couplet 
that he is allegorizing, 

Tadrd mo. yvixOw Kexpuppéva Toi’ dyaboioww: 

ywooKo 8 dv ris kal kaxbs, Hy copis 7. (631-2) 
The situation described is that of the 
good nobles being robbed of their 
possessions by the unruly mob, and the 
stock words of abuse are to the fore. 


1 | have written 8 re ui) Kaxds metr? causd, but 
have no confidence that it is right. The sense 
is fixed by Plato’s paraphrase 4s av wh xaxéds 7. 

2 Both the text and the arrangement of the 
verse are uncertain, but the above must be 
something like what Simonides wrote. 


(Aristides ' 


kuBepvirny uev Eravoay 
écOXby, Sris HuAaKiy elxev émiorapévws* 
xphmara 8 aprdfover Bin xbcpuos 5’ dwddwhev, 

dacuds 8 obxér’ toos yivera és Td péoov. (6758) 
It is plain that Euenus has been ex- 
propriated from some of his lands by 
upstarts and is not at all pleased with 
the new yijs avadacyos. He was, as we 
know, a Parian, and it is in Paros that 
these events seem to be taking place. 
When the poet wants to say that he is 
being carried out into the open sea, he 
says 

oiveca viv pepsuecba ad’ iorta NevKa Baddvres 

MyXlov éx wévrou vixra dia Svopepiy. 
The Melian Sea, though not other- 
wise mentioned, can only be the com- 
paratively calm section of the Aegean 
south and south-west of Paros. Beyond 
it lies the open and treacherous water 
of the Cretan Sea. The figure is 
entirely natural for a Parian. If then 
the events took place in Paros, they, 
and the poem, can probably be dated. 
Paros had observed an ambiguous 
neutrality in the Persian War 
(Hdt. VIII 67) and was punished for it 
by Themistocles, who sailed there in 
the autumn of 480 and exacted a heavy 
fine from the island (Hdt. VIII 112). 
It was in any case forced early into the 
Delian league, and its name appears 
among the other Greek islands formerly 
under Persian sway which are enumer- 
ated by Aeschylus in Persae 864-908 and 
seem to provide the first list of Athenian 
allies.’ The arrival of an Athenian 
fleet under Themistocles seems the most 
probable time for the establishment of 
a democracy in Paros. Euenus suffered 
from the change and complained of it 
to his friend Simonides. But Simonides 
was the friend of Themistocles,* the 
author of all the trouble, and Euenus 
seems to have hoped that he could do 
something for him. Indeed he hints at 
this in the last two lines. For Euenus 
Themistocles was a democrat and there- 
fore xaxos, but like all Greeks he had to 
admit that he might also be cogos ® 
The third poem, 1345-50, is of less 

interest. It is a defence of the thesis 
mraidogureiv 5€ Tu Teprvov to Simonides, 
who is indicated as likely to express 


* CLA. SF. Gow in J.H. S., 1928, p. 154. 
* Plut. Vit. Them. 5, Cic. de Fin. 2, 32. 
5 Cf. Aesch. Pers. 361-2, Thuc. I 138, 3. 
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Surprise. Simonides’ poetry is cer- 
tainly remarkable in its lack of that 
erotic element noticeable in Alcaeus, 
Ibycus, and even Pindar, and it is prob- 
able that, like Euripides, he was un- 
sympathetic to such practices. But 
once at least he wrote about Eros and 
addressed him as 

oxéthe rat doddundes ’Adpodiras, 

rov "Apert Opacuunxdvy téxev, (fr. 24 Diehl) 
and though little can be extracted 
from this, it is worth noticing that the 
second book of the Theognidea begins 
with the words oyérdu’ "Epws and goes 
on to describe the harm done by Love 
to Troy, Theseus and Aias. The poem 
is almost certainly Athenian and recalls 
the pictures of Polygnotus in the 


Tlocxitn SXrod.t If so, it cannot have 
been written much before 460.2 But 
the address to oxérA’ “Epws may 
have been a formula familiar in the 
circles where oxod\vca were sung and 
used especially by those whose views 
were less lax than some others. In any 
case it seems to come from the same 
society as that frequented by Simonides. 
The poem of Euenus is an answer to 
poems like this and the fragment of 
Simonides. 
C. M. Bowra. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


1 Suggested by Mr. H. T. Wade-Gery in a 
paper read to the Oxford Philological Society. 
* Cf. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 11 1, 210. 


NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, PERSAE. I. 


Taira 6H duroie’ ikdvw xpuceorrédpovs Séuous 

kai 70 Aapelou Te Kauov Kowdv ebvarhpior. 160 

kal we kapdiav dutooer ppovtis: és 5’ buds épd 

p08ov, oddauds Euaurijs obo’ ddeiuavros, Pidor, 

bh wéyas todros kovicas ofdas dvtpéyy odi 

bdBow bv Aapeios hpev ok dvev Bedv rivés. 

TavTa por Surry pépiuv’ Appacrés éeorw ev ppe- 
oly, 165 

pare xpnudrwv dvavipwr wrHOos év Timg céBeww 

par’ axpnudroor Adumrew Pos dcov cOévos rapa. 

fori yap wrodrés y' aueupys, audi 5’ dpOarois 
pobBos- 


Supa yap Sbuwv voulfw dexmdérov mapovotar, 


Or the various emendacions suggested 
in this much-vexed passage, two only, 
and those of a minor order, satisfy 
me,—«apé (Paley) in v. 161 in place of 
kai pe, and od8arue (Heimsoeth) for 
opOarpois. My reconstruction of the 
remaining lines would be as follows : 

162. For éuautijs oto" adeipavtos read 
apavris ovca Seipatos. The word duar- 
tus is quoted from Oenomaus by Euse- 
bius, Pr. Evang. 2138, and apparently 
does not occur elsewhere; but its very 
rarity is in its favour, as rendering it 
more liable to corruption than a com- 
mon word. Somewhat similar is my 
suggested restoration of dunvv, found 
only in Josephus, in place of the corrupt 
év nuiv in Agam. 1450. 

163. I suggest métwos in place of 
mrovtos. The words are not so dis- 
similar that they might not be acci- 
dentally confused, but it is possible also 
that the word wAodrTos at the same point 
in v. 168 caught the copyist’s eye and 


produced the error. I urge in favour 
of this correction : 

(1) That wdodros certainly cannot 
be retained; so far from being distin- 
guished from édos, as this passage 
would require, 7AodTos is almost iden- 
tical therewith ; the Persian é6\8os was 
founded on tXodTos. 

(2) That, if wAodros be ejected, the 
subject must still be some personified 
power; personification is implied both 
by xovicas oddas and by avtpéwn modi. 
This was obviously in Heimsoeth’s 
mind when he suggested daiuwr in place 
of 1AodTOs. 

(3) That Horace had this passage in 
mind when he wrote (Odes I. 35. 9-15) 

Te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythae, 
Vrbesque gentesque et Latium ferox 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni, 
Iniurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam,... 


and that ¢e in that passage is Fortuna, 
a fair Latin equivalent of motpos. 

(4) That wortpos is personified simi- 
larly by Pindar, and with the same 
epithet, uéyas, in Pyth. III. 153: 

Aayérav yap To Tipavvov dépxerat, 
el rw’ avOpdrwr, 6 wéyas Iérpos. 

(5) That the same conception of fate 
personified, though elsewhere expressed 
by the term daipwr, recurs at frequent 
intervals throughout the Persae (vv. 158, 
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472, 515, 601, gII, 921, 942), and that 
in two of these passages, viz. vv. 515-6 


& dvorévynre daiuov, ws dyav Bapis 
modoiv évjdov travri epoxy yéver, 


and vv. gII-2 

ws dpodppbrvws Saiuwr évéSn 

Ilepodv -yeveg, 
the very imagery under which the 
assault of the daiuwy is presented differs 
little from that in which the assault of 
péyas [lotpos is presented in this pas- 
sage, if kovioas oddas may be interpreted 
as meaning ‘having alighted on the 
quaking earth’ (i.e. so as to raise the 
dust). 

165-7. I hold a&¢pacros to be doubly 
condemned, both by metre (though 
opinions differ on this point) and by 
sense,—so that Porson’s metrical remedy, 
the transposition of éi7rA# to the end 
of the line, does not satisfy me. Atossa’s 
Héptuva is not ‘ unspeakable’; she knows 
that there are two considerations (d:7A4 
“éptuva) which trouble her, and she 
goes on to state them in two clauses 
balanced by wyre and pyre. This much 
is revealed by the actual structure of 
the sentence. I would read therefore 


Tard mot Sird7H pépiuvas ppacré’ ear ev ppeciv, 


adducing in support of dpaoré’ éotw a 
similar elision in Aristoph. Plut. 1085, 
TUVEKRTIOTE EaTLV. 

What then are the two considera- 
tions which trouble Atossa, and how 
are the two pyre-clauses to be recon- 
structed ? 

I would read in the first of these 
clauses av dvépas in place of avardpor, 
thereby providing for oéSeuwv a subject 
which, in the MSS., it lacks. The re- 
sulting line 

hare xpnudrwv av dvipas hnOos ev riuy céBew 


will mean ‘that true men would not be 
overawed by mere abundance of riches,’ 
avépas as often being emphatic and 
meaning ‘men worthy of the name.’ 
Atossa propounds the generalization 
that avdpeia may be a match, and more 
than a match, for mdodtos, and she 
subsequently goes on to hint at the 
application of that general truth: éo7e 
yap wrovTos y apeudys, ‘as far as 
wealth is concerned we have nothing 
to complain of.’ So much she actually 
says ; but the remainder of her thought 


is self-evident,—' what if the Greeks 
excel in dvdpeia?’ And this thought 
too she expresses in the form of a 
second generalization, 


har’ axpnudrowr Adumew Pos Scov cbévos wdpa, 


in which the force of dy in the pre- 
ceding line is probably still valid, so 
that the line may be rendered, ‘ nor in 
the case of men who lack wealth would 
the brightness of their renown be equal 
to their real might.’ Nor is the appli- 
cation of that maxim doubtful ; a fierce 
light, she means, beats on the wealthy, 
throwing into prominence such virtues 
as they possess; and, reversely, the 
Greeks, if as compared with the Persians 
they are aypyuartor, may possess avdpeia 
obscure and unsuspected. 

Thus interpreted the second generali- 
zation follows happily on the first, and 
Atossa’s twofold anxiety is explained. 

Scholars of a cautious habit, who 
hold that intelligible manuscript read- 
ings should be allowed to stand despite 
more attractive possibilities, would 
counsel me at this point to let well 
alone. But I do not count all well 
with a line merely because it makes 
sense; the text of Aeschylus should, I 
think, be submitted to a higher test 
than mere intelligibility. And here I 
do not believe that Aeschylus wrote the 
word gas. Consider the objections : 

(1) The word ¢@s contributes to the 
thought of the line nothing which is 
not already expressed in the word 
Aaptrecy. 

(2) The thought could be equally 
well, and more simply, expressed if 
aQévos were subject both of Aaptrew 
and of wdpa. 

(3) lf $s is to stand here, it must 
bear the sense of ‘reputation,’ whereas 
just above (vv. 150-1) Oe@v icov ofOar- 
pois paos is a complimentary descrip- 
tion of a person, Atossa, and imme- 
diately after this line we have apudi & 
obOarwo doBos and dupa yap Soper 
referring again to a person, Xerxes. 
The contiguity of das with o¢d@ary@ 
and dupa has indeed been generally felt 
to be awkward. 

I suggest therefore dwoiy 6 in place 
of gas dcov, and thus complete my 
restoration of the three lines in the 
form : 
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Tatra por Surdh pépyuva’ ppacré’ cor év dpeolv 
pijre Xpnudrwv av dvdpas wAnOos év Tiny oéBew 
par’ axpnudrows dure pwoiv 5 cbévos mapa. 


173-4. 

ed 768’ tot, ys dvacca Tide, uh oe Sis ppdoa 

par’ Eros unr’ Epyov dv av Sivayus jyetoOa Ody. 
It will be generally agreed that in the 
first line we must read either p7 o” dv 
dis dpdoat or pn ce Sis dpdcev. Both 
suggestions have been made, and there 
can be no certainty of choice between 
them. Inthesecond line several emen- 
dations have been attempted, but I 
offer one which, I believe, is new: 

Gv av dvvayus 7 AolcOn oévy. 
The old men are then pledging to the 
queen their aid ‘in all for which the 
last remnant of our strength avails,’ 
and the phrase will qualify more par- 
ticularly épyov which it follows. 

The error in the text may easily 
have been induced by the repeated of. 
If once the text had been reduced to 
HAOIC@ENHI, a copyist who mistook 
A for and O for €, both easy errors, 
and so found himself confronted with 
HyecoOevn, would almost certainly have 
written #yeio@ar and quite probably 
Gérp. 

The form XAotefos in Tragedy is 
attested by Soph. fr. 626 and Eur. 
Hel. 1597. 

211-4. 

ed yap lore, mais éuds 

ampatas pev ed Oavpaords av yévorr’ avip, 

kax@s 6¢ rpdgas—ovy vrevOuvos rédet, 

owbels & dpolws rhode Kowpave? xOords. 
The last line would not, I think, fall 
under grave suspicion, though one might 
have looked for a future tense rather 
than the present xoipavei, were it not 
for the scholium attached to ovy t7ev- 
@vvos. As it stands, the sentence runs: 
‘and if he suffer defeat,—well he is not 
responsible to the city; provided he 
return safe, (be it victorious or ‘de- 
feated,) he is equally master of this 
land.’ But it would appear that the 
scholiast had in his text a line of wholly 
different meaning ; here is his note: 
oux UTEvOuvos : ov Trpwpntéos, ov dixas 
ogeihov, dua TO jmas avTov Tapoppijoat 
Kal KOLW, HTOL KOLWW@ Soyuate elvat THY 
éfodov. So it runs in M, and other 
MSS. repeat it with no noteworthy 
difference except the substitution of 
yevéoOat for elvat before tiv E€odov. 


Now it seems quite clear to me that, 
just as ov Tiuwpntéos and ov dixas odei- 
Awy are paraphrases of ody vredOuvos, 
so Sa TO bwas. . . THY ttobov is a para- 
phrase of the line which we now have 
in the form c@@eis 8’ ouoiws «.7.r. The 
proof of this lies in the phrase xouw7 
nTor Kow@ Soypatt, ‘jointly, i.e. by a 
joint decision.’ By the word #rou in- 
troducing an explanatory phrase, the 
scholiast indicated, as plainly as if he 
had put «ouv7 in inverted commas, that 
he was quoting the word xow7 from his 
text, though possibly in quoting he 
would have allowed himself the latitude 
of substituting «ow7 for the rarer form 
xowas. That rot will, I think, be 
proof positive to anyone conversant 
with scholia that, where we now have 
ouoiws, the scholiast had in his text 
KOW? OF KOLWaS. 

Next then what was the scholiast 
paraphrasing when he wrote dua 70 
Upas avTov Tapopunoar? Surely he 
read not cwGeis but cvGeis, and his line 
ran: 


ovdeis 5é Kowas (vel kowy) THTSE . . . XOovds. 


Finally, what word filled the gap 
between rijode and yOoves? Clearly 
not xoipavet, but some verb which the 
scholiast could paraphrase by the words 
elvat tiv €€odov. In fact xovpavet, which 
is already slightly suspect on the score 
of tense, is proved, on the score of 
meaning too, not to be the word which 
our scholiast had in his text. The 
scholiast obviously had some verb 
which denoted ‘ departure.’ 

Given such a verb, I would punc- 
tuate the passage thus: 

Kaxas d€ rpdtas—ovy brevOuvos rode, 

ovbels b€ Kowas, Tobe . . - XOovds, 
and I would render it: ‘and if he be 
defeated—well, it was not on his own 
responsibility, but under the concerted 
pressure of his counsellors, that he 
undertook this expedition.’ Atossa, 
that is, would be making here to the 
Chorus the same excuses for Xerxes as 
she makes later (vv. 753-8) to Darius. 

This punctuation, it should be noted, 
produces a sense slightly different from 
that in which the scholiast read the 
passage. He supplied éori with ody 
vrevOuvos, and treated the following 
clause as a detached and explanatory 
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clause, understanding the whole to 
mean: ‘ well, he is not (now) answer- 
able to the state and punishable (like 
an Athenian magistrate) ; for there was 
common consent, and pressure put on 
him, to make the expedition.’ But ob- 
viously it would be wrong to take v7rev- 
@uvos in the technical sense attaching 
to it in the constitution of Athens. A 
Persian monarch’s term of office did 
not expire until his death, and therefore 
no technical ev@vva could be required 
of him,—at any rate none in this world. 
If we read izrevPuvos in a less technical 
sense, and punctuate the passage as I 
suggest, an entirely satisfactory sense 
results. 

Thus then the scholiast’s text is 
good and intelligible provided that we 
can find the verb which is replaced in 
the traditional text by xo:pavet. That 
missing verb denoted ‘ departure,’ and 
the tense was presumably either an 
aorist or an historic present. What 
then was the word ? 

This is a harder problem than that 
presented by cwOecis and opoiws, but I 
will state briefly the solution of it which 
I prefer. 

(1) The scholiast provides a clue to 
the tense by his shift from the aorist in 
dua TO bas avtov mapopunoar to the 
present (or imperfect) in efvau rnv é£odov. 
Anyone thinking in Greek and express- 
ing his thought naturally, without an 
eye to some text to be paraphrased, 
would write either mapopudy and eiva 
or tapopyfjoa and yevéoOa. Indeed 
the later copyists in other MSS. felt 
elvas to be so strange that they substi- 
tuted yevéoOar. I infer then that the 
author of the original scholium com- 
bined tapopyjoat with eivas only be- 
cause he was reproducing in his para- 
phrase the tenses found in his text, an 
aorist (avOeis) and an historic present 
of a verb meaning ‘to depart.’ 

(2) By a process of elimination I 
have convinced myself that xotpave? is 
not a normal corruption of that missing 
verb. The nearest to tide xorpavet 
which I have been able to devise is 
Thad’ dpwpev éx, and this is far from 
convincing. 

(3) Nor do I believe xocpavet to be a 
gloss incorporated in the text ; it is too 


poetical a word; Bacvdever or avdooe 
would have been the annotator’s word. 
Otherwise I might have suggested that 
agpnyeitat was the missing word,—that 
it had been originally used as meaning 
‘leads. the way forth from this land,’ 
but had been misinterpreted to mean 
‘is the leader (or ruler) of this land’ 
and glossed accordingly. 

(4) The remaining possibility is that 
Kotpavel was a deliberate correction 
of the text. If so, its tense confirms my 
previous inference that the missing verb 
is an historic present; for, unless the 
corrector had a present tense in his text, 
he would in the context have preferred 
a future. 

Now such correction might have been 
made for one of two reasons, either to 
rectify construction or to rectify metre. 
But in the present case rectification of 
construction is not likely to have been 
the motive. . If, just for example’s 
sake, the original line had been oveis 
5€ xowads tied’ apioratar xOoves and 
had been corrupted into cwels 8’ opoiws 
thod’ épiotatat xOoves, the natural 
method of correcting the grammar of 
the latter would have been not to 
replace édictatas by xotpavei but to 
write 778’ édicrata: yOovi. But if on 
the other hand metre required rectifica- 
tion, if for example the copyist read 
his text as having riod’ avdoce YOovos, 
the substitution of «xowpave? for avaocces 
would have been the most obvious 
correction to be made. 

Here then is the solution which I 
prefer: the two similar words meaning 
respectively ‘departs’ and ‘rules’ are 
dvaicoe and avaccet. 

Metrically I hold that there is no 
difficulty about avaicoe. The uncon- 
tracted form of aicow occurs in the 
present tense eight times in Tragedy, 
and the statistics relating to the quan- 
tity of the first syllable are : in lyrics 
a once, @ thrice, uncertain quantity 
(in corrupt passage) once ; in anapaests, 
a& once, d& once; in trimeters & once. 
These figures (based on Ellendt, Lex. 
Soph. s.v. dioow) justify avaicoe here ; 
for a quantity permissible in anapaests 
is permissible in trimeters. 

And in point of usage too avaiccew 
is defensible. Like dviotacOa: and 
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épvvc@a, it developed, I think, the 
sense of making a move, particularly a 
hostile move ; cf. Hom. Jl. IV. II4. 
1) mp avai€evav "Apniou vies "Ayaiov. 
And, in view of cvéeis preceding it 
here and helping to define its meaning, 
possibly dvaioce: may be felt to involve 
less of a repetition than would any 
more commonplace word denoting 
‘departure. It is more picturesque 
and poetical than would have been 
dvioratat or atépyerat. 

I conclude then that the clue pro- 
vided by the scholium was worth in- 


vestigation, and that the reconversion 
of the scholium into Aeschylean Greek 
in the form 
cvGeis 5€ Kowds rHos dvatooe: xGovds 

provides a line more nearly approxi- 
mating to what Aeschylus wrote than 
the traditional text. The scholium was 
the paraphrase of a line almost cer- 
tainly containing ov@eis and xowds, 
and quite probably avaiccer. 

(To be continued.) 

J. C. Lawson. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. 





PINDAR AND KORINNA. 


Mr. Bowra shows his usual good 
sense when he indicates surprise at the 
statement that Pindar called Korinna 
a sow.' I would go further and say 
that itis utterly incredible. Pindar was 
a gentleman ; he owed Korinna grati- 
tude, perhaps for good advice” and cer- 
tainly for a handsome compliment’; 
why, then, should anyone suppose him 
capable of reviling his fellow-country- 
woman in a manner rather suggestive 
of Hipponax? But it is amusing to 
trace the genesis of this absurd tale. 

Its author, so far as we know, is 
Aelian,* and it is quite worthy of him, 
for without doubt he was one of the 
silliest writers who ever used Greek. 
In particular, although he had read 
fairly widely, he was capable of grossly 
misunderstanding what he read, as is 
clear if we look at his rendering of a 
simple passage in Aristotle. The Aris- 
totelian Historia Animalium cites a 
legend that she-wolves drop their young 
only at one time of year, a season of 
twelve days, that being the length of 
time that Leto took to reach Delos 
when she was disguised as a she-wolf : 
mavTas TOUS Lénows €v ba@dex’ nwepats TOU 
évvauTod TiKTEW ore ev TocavTals 
npepars THY Anr@ TapeKomicay €& ‘Trrep- 
Bopéwv eis Afrov, AKawav Pawopévnv 


1 In New Chapters, 3rd series, p. 21. 


2 If the quite credible story of the ‘sack’ i 
true, Plut. de glor. Athen., 347f-348a. 
3 Korinna, frag. 15 Diehl, probably genuine, 


because preserved by a grammarian for its 
word-forms, not by a biographer for the sake of 
the story. 

“47. 49., ail, 25. 


dua tov ths “Hpas PoBov, 580* 15 sqq. 
Aelian’s de natura animalium shows 
that he confused the two _ possible 
meanings of év, for he makes the un- 
fortunate she-wolves take twelve days 
and nights to be delivered of their 
young: ov padiws of AVKOL THY wdiva 
atroAvovolv, arr’ év Hpépats d@dexa Kal 
yuki Tocavrats, iv, 4. Now if he could 
so make havoc of the sense of plain 
Aristotelian prose, we need not hesitate 
to credit him with a glaring misappre- 
hension of Pindar’s meaning, and I 
think we can point to Olymp. vi, 89-go 
as his source. Pindar there says: 
yvavai 7 érevt’, apyaiov dvedos dda- 
Gésw Aoyous ef hevyouer, Botwriay dv. 
Aelian was acquainted (loc. cit.) with 
the tradition that Korinna defeated 
Pindar five times, and so would find 
it quite natural that he should refer to 
her as his ‘reproach’ or ‘ disgrace’ 
(éverdos), since neuters in -os are not 
uncommon in derogatory references to 
persons, as pioos, otuyos and so forth 
in Tragedy. Hence he would be per- 
fectly capable of finding in the passage 
a desire to ‘escape from’ the person 
who in old days (before Pindar was 
famous and before he visited Sicily) 
had brought reproach upon him, and 
consequently of taking Borwréav dv, not 
as the proverb that it is, but as an 
epithet applied to Korinna.° 
H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 

5 For a very similar view see U. 
Poetesse greche, p. \ol, to which my attention 
was drawn after the above note was written. 
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NERYLLINUS. 


In Journ. Hell. Stud., 1880, p. 82, the 
late Professor A. H. Sayce, among 
‘Notes of an Excursion in the Troad,’ 
printed a fragment of a titulus from 
Colonia Alexandria Aug. Troas. With 
his usual luck he hit on an interesting 
historical memorial ; and he threw it 
on the page in a rough drawing from 
his notebook for anyone to explain that 
was interested (C.J.L. III. 7071).1._ This 
edition is dedicated to the memory of 
a scholar who roamed far and wide, 
from Japan to Casa Blanca in Morocco, 
and who may now safely be called 
happy at the end of a long and busy 
and fortunate life. 

The fragment is obviously an honour 
to Antoninus Pius by acertain Neryllinus, 
who represented the Colonia as flame[n 
Aug(usti), duumvir(um) quin]q(uenna- 
lis), (formerly aedilis). The date is 
fixed by the titulature (v. nfra) between 
10 July and 10 Dec. 138. The lost 
top line was, as usual, engraved in 
larger letters than the rest, and con- 
tained 1g letters; the others have 26, 
26, 27, 27, 28, which is quite normal. 

imperatori -caesari °- di- 

vi - HADRiani - fil - divi - traiani - pa- 

RTHICI + NEPOY - divi * nervae « pron -t- 
aELIO * HADRIANO - antonino - pio - aug 

PONTIF * MAX ‘ TRIB * Pot ‘COs «t - flavius 
5 NERYLLINVS-‘ILAMEn. aug *[] +vir-quin 

Q  AEDIL * CON « SEcr. decur. decr 

In the restorations the limits of 
abbreviation are sometimes uncertain, 
e.g. the concluding formula may have 
been con-secravit d.d. Sayce correctly 
preserves the spelling con-secr and twice 
tall I for i long. That spelling was 
used by Augustus in his Res Gest. et 
Impens. I do not know an example so 
late as 138, but Coloniae sometimes 
preserved usages from the time of their 
foundation. 

The titulature cannot well be restored 
in longer form with P.P.and with num- 
bers after trib. pot. and cos. In 139 
Pius assumed the title Pater Patriae 
and was cos. II: on 10 Dec. 138, he 
became trib. pot. II. When news 
reached Troas that Hadrian had died 
at Baiae on 10 July, the new Emperor 
was honoured by Colonia Alexandria 





1 Errs in municipal career. 


Troas, and the basis supported his 
statue. 

The interest of this document lies in 
the name Neryllinus. Y is not Latin 
(Cic., Or. 48), and is used only in writing 
words taken from Greek; but this is a 
Latin inscription, and the name is a 
Latin name misspelt. Why is Y used? 
The Latin name Nerullinus is known 
only in one consular Roman family? 
(mentioned often by Tacitus, Ann. 4, 
31: 11, 1 f.: 13, 42 f.: etc.), and used 
only of one individual in that family. 

Nerullinus (from Latin Nero, Nerul- 
lus) was the cognomen of M. Suillius, 
son of P. Suillius Rufus. The father, 
proconsul of Asia about 53 (Wadding- 
ton, Fastes, no. 83), was relegatus in 
insulam. The son was consul in 50, 
and should have come up for sortitio 
provinciarum under Nero, but was evi- 
dently barred by that Emperor.? The 
bar was opened at Nero’s death, and 
Nerullinus was admitted to sortitio in 
69 (as Waddington and Dessau P.J.R. 
and Stein in P.W. s.v. agree). Dessau 
does not mention a date, but this hangs 
along with the rest of the theory. It 
has been suggested that Nerullinus as 
a name was intended as a compliment 
to Nero, eldest son of Germanicus, born 
probably a.p. 6;* and this date would 
suit the circumstances, placing the con- 
sulship of Nerullinus in his forty-fourth 
year. 

The only evidence that M. Suillius 
Nerullinus was proconsul of Asia is a 
coin of Smyrna under Vespasian (Mion- 
net, Supp. Jonie, no. 1661). The coin 
has been seen by no one but Vaillant, 
a poor authority, who made many 
errors;° and Pick, an excellent authority, 
hesitates to accept the legend, éwi M. 
XuwAriov NepovrAivov avOutdatov Ypvp.® 

* Suillii : infamous for vices and delatio. 

3 That the Emperors possessed this power is 
stated by Mommsen, SZ. #. 113, p. 253 ; Groag, 
Jahresh. Oest. Inst. 1919, Bb 326; Chapot, 
Prov. a. Asie, p. 288 f. 

4 It would have been dangerous to court 
Germanicus after 14. 

5 Suvp for Zyvp is an error of Vaillant 
(Wadd.): Aivou for AXivov may be an error of 
the Smyrnaeans or of Vaillant. 

6 Dessau quotes the coin as giving SoviA\vos 
NepovAwvos ; Waddington as above, probably 
rightly, Was the accent Nepovdivos ? 
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Waddington (Fastes, no. 95), however, 
regards the coin as good evidence, and 
places the proconsulship of Nerullinus 
in 69-70. Dessau in P.J.R. accepts this 
judgment, but records Pick’s dissent ; 
Stein in P.W. IV AI 7198.v. Hyrgaleis 
accepts Waddington entirely: Sayce’s 
inscription confirms their opinion. 

Nerullinus, as was common, recom- 
mended a young incola of the Colonia 
for civitas. The Emperor granted the 
recommendation: and, as usual, the 
new civis assumed the nomen and prae- 
nomen of his liberator’ and a cognomen 
from the proconsul. Riches was in- 
dispensable in such promotions; also 
youthful vigour to serve the State. The 
imperial policy attracted the vigorous, 
wealthy and influential families in the 
East. If those families were loyal to 
the Empire, the commons followed 
them. To bear the Emperor’s name 
was a great honour for a young man 
who sought distinction in a colonia, 
where magistrates must be cives. This 
family of incolae now became eligible 
for all offices. The first Neryllinos, as 
a Greek speaker, transformed Nerullus 
on the analogy of Ba@udros, OpacvrAras, 
etc. He doubtless used his native 
name as a second cognomen, but his 
descendants disused it, and became in 
name pure Roman. The grandson (?) 
of this first Neryllinos,? using Latin in 
an official inscription, should state his 
full Roman name, T. Flavius Nerul- 
linus; but his Greek race and speech 
betrayed him in Neryllinus. 

An analogous case to Neryllinus may 
be quoted from a very interesting titu- 
lus published by Messrs. Buckler and 
Calder in J.R.S., 1926, p. 74. In it 
occurs a hybrid Sygambrum (as is clear 
in the photograph, though the editors 
transcribe Sugambrum). The Latin 
Sugambrorum became Xvydy8per in 
the mouth of a Greek-speaking auxiliary, 
and was badly rendered back into Latin 
as Sygambrum. Nerullinus underwent 
a similar double change.* The Neryl- 





1 The enfranchised civis is analogous to a 
libertus of the Emperor, and the Emperor is 
his patronus, in a sense. 

2 The coloniae came to speak Greek in the 
East, but officially they long retained the use 
of Latin in inscriptions and coinage. 

3 A suggestive paper on Latin spelling before 


linus who represented the colony was 
a mature official in 138, and probably 
grandson of the first. He was still 
Greek in speech. The language used 
in trade at Troas was certainly Greek, 
and imperial policy sought to establish 
Greek in the East. The speech heard 
by St. Paul in Troas streets was un- 
doubtedly Greek: so in Pisidian Antioch, 
where he was hardly in relation with 
the Roman aristocracy (Acts xiii. 50). 

The case of the Neryllini in Troas is 
an example of the way in which names 
like M. Aurelius, M. Ulpius, P. Aelius, 
T. Flavius, Ti. Claudius, Ti. Julius, 
C. Julius became common among the 
rich families of the East. A change 
came in 212: the Septimian dynasty 
militarized the Empire and profoundly 
modified its life. When civitas was 
extended over the Empire the prae- 
nomen, in which the new cives prided 
themselves (gaudent praenomine molles 
auriculae), lost value, as all free men 
possessed it, and gradually passed out 
of use. 

T. Praxias meant Titus Flavius 
Praxias in an inscription of Acmonia 
dated 85 (A.D.): M. Aurelius in the 
East, rare after 212, proves that the 
bearer claimed to inherit civitas from 
Marcus Aurelius (161-80). 

It may be asked whether the Neryl- 
lini did not rise to be Roman cives in 
one of the other ways of attaining 
civitas. Those ways, however, are easily 
distinguished through the form of name 
assumed by a new civis: they were 
chiefly manumission and military ser- 
vice. Some exceptional cases occur, 
e.g. Hadrian made Amyntianus, an 
athlete, into P. Aelius Amyntianus 
[dv roxées xix|Anoxov ‘Apuv[ tay ov 
mavapiotov [Aidov ‘Aédpiavo|s avtos 
éw/[x«’ dvoza] in Ancyra of Galatia. 

A proconsular libertus and magis- 
trate is mentioned on coins (Wadding- 
ton l.c.) at Hierapolis: M. Zu/dduos 
’Avrioyos was set free about A.D. 53. 
The proconsul hid his libertus under 
his son’s name. There was money to 
be made there, and the Suillii were 
skilled in the art. Even slaves of Caesar 





Y was invented, when Burrus meant Pyrrhus, 
was published by J. P. Postgate in Proc. of the 
Brit. Academy. 
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married among the local aristocracy, 
and their sons were free. Usually these 
can be distinguished by the servile 
names ; but there are some very difficult 
cases. Professor Calder’s M.A.M.A. I, 
nos. 22, 22a, 22b, offer an almost in- 
soluble puzzle, complicated by uncer- 
tainty in the restoration of a name (AN 
for Antoninus or Annius). Again he sees 
(ibid. no. 156) the memorial of a noble 
local family akin to a famous bishop of 
Laodicea c. 325-50, whom his discovery 
revealed to the world: I see a group 
of liberti of Philip or of Maximin I, all 
with servile names, [Cres]cens, Stoikos, 
Karpos, Nana (dwarf, Latin word, not 
Phrygian), Cheios (lowest throw at dice). 
Three are Julii: Gaius is restored by 
Calder, but there is probably no prae- 
nomen, for the glory of praenomina had 
departed. The father and Nana were 
never liberated. 

Auxiliary soldiers, exauctorati, after 
twenty-five years’ service, received civi- 
tas and took the praenomen and nomen 
of the officer who had received them 
into the service. A clear example is 
L. Calpurnius Collina tribu Longus in 
an inscription of Prostanna published 
in J.R.S. 1925, p- 254, by Professor 
D. M. Robinson (who assigns it to 
Antiochea Colonia, a Phrygian city).} 
It is dedicated to Ares, who was much 
worshipped in Pisidia, a vow paid for 
safe return home by a Pisidian soldier 
who served under Domitian and divi 
Vespasianus and Titus, and was pro- 
moted to a post in the praetorium of 
the legatus: in later time the formula 
would be ex officio legati. Longus had 
been received into the service by (L. 
Nonius) Calpurnius Asprenas (Tac., 
Hist. II 9, who drops Nonius from the 
name), governor of Galatia in 69-70. 
Longus also preferred the second nomen. 
He got missio in 94-6, and took nomen 
and praenomen from the governor of 
69-70. Longus translates a Pisidian 
name in Latin, AoAsyds in Greek in- 
scriptions: perhaps evueyeOyns in Ath. 
Mitt. 1888, p. 254, no. 65, and Calder, 
M.A.M.A.1, no. 194, where the reader’s 








1 If he had been of the Colonia, he would 
have been of Sergia tribus. Robinson and I 
Saw it on the way to Antiochea, from which it 
is fully 57 MP distant. 


name might be ’Amras 6 xai Aodtyos. 
Longus is the ‘long lean lad,’ hero of 
many Gaelic stories. 

On the contrary, a praetorian or a 
legionary must be civis: when a pro- 
vincial was admitted as a recruit, he 
was made a civis at admission. For 
example, Ilo. KavS8yotos ’Ayabodwpos? 
gained civitas about 118-120, but the 
monument mentioning him must be as 
late as 160, for 8 represents Latin V, 
and spelling is bad. His father was 
Agathodoros, not acivis. The son took 
his name as civis from P. Calvisius 
Ruso, proconsul of Asia c. 92-5, whose 
cursus is stated in P.J.R. I with grave 
faults, but correctly by Dessau in J.R.S. 
1913, p. 301 f. Agathodoros returned 
home, aged about forty-one, and (among 
other duties at home) was prophétés of 
Apollo Chresterios: he was succeeded 
as prophet by T. Flavius Eutychianus, 
who honoured his grave with a monu- 
ment c. 160. As servants of Apollo, 
the native names of both are empha- 
sized: Eutychianus does not mention 
his Roman cognomen. Priests were 
influential and had command during 
office of the god’s funds (though in a 
sense only trustees); hence priestly 
families in Asia Minor generally got 
civitas at an early time. On soldiers 
in Asia (prov.) see J.R.S. 1926, p. 74 ff. 
and 1927, p. 29 ff. 

T. Flavius Eutychianus, who suc- 
ceeded Agathodoros, was evidently son 
(or grandson ?) of a man who had 
been recommended to Vespasian or 
Titus as rich and important in his 
city. As was customary, the father 
took the Emperor’s nomen and prae- 
nomen, retaining his native name as 
cognomen, and doubtless the Proconsul 
furnished a second cognomen. Members 
of the old priestly families generally 
kept their native cognomina to blazon 
their descent and claims. 

In 1882 I read a vow to the Mother 
of the Gods by a soldier named Procu- 
lus (IIpoxdos), who took his Roman 
name at missio about 132 from P. 
Calvisius Ruso, leg. Aug. of Galatia- 





2 Between Magnesia Sip., Aigai Aeol., and 
Apollonis Lyd.: dated in second century by 
Keil and Premerstein, Rezse I, no. 91. Cives 
often are silent about their non-Roman father 
(Roman custom). 
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Cappadocia c. 107. Natives like IIpo- 
xAos and Povowr, bearing Roman cog- 
nomina as their Greek name, were not 
cives. This vow by [Ilé]mAcos Kadov- 
eiavos Ilpoxdos to his home goddess on 
his safe return (Ath. Mitt. 1888, p. 237) 
is again published by Calder in 
M.A.M.A. I, no. 1, who saw it in 
1924, as 
Taos KaXovetoros! 
IIpoxAos Myrpli O]e| av edynv 

which violates the principle of naming. 
I had never heard of P. Calvisius Ruso 
in 1888: he was familiar to numis- 
matists after 1891 (Pick in Num. Zft. 
1891, p. 72 f.: Wroth, Br. Mus. Cat. 
1899, p- 95). When I made my copy 
in 1882 there was a mark across A, 
evidently due to weather.2 In 1911 
I read the same inscription, and at first 
agreed with Calder’s recent text, but 
returning to make quite sure I saw that 
the mark crossing A is shaped like the 
arc of a circle, and was not engraved. 
A is the form of alpha in this inscrip- 
tion. The weather mark had become 
intensified in twenty-nine years; and II 
had been reduced to I by increased size 
of lacuna. The lacuna at the beginning 
is in itself full proof that ['dasos is not 
right. The mark across grew stronger 
between Ig1I and 1924, when Calder 
photographed the stone; but the differ- 
ence of character between it and the 
engraved letters is clear in the photo- 
graph; the mark euts across the legs 
of A. Proklos does not mention that 
he had been a soldier: that is clear 
from the Roman name, and from the 
vow. He received a Roman name and 
a diploma: a legionary received no 
diploma and could produce no written 
evidence that he had ever been a soldier. 
Proklos had been an auxiliary in Galatia, 
admitted by P. Calvisius Ruso. 

Such vows paid on safe return show 
that those soldiers returned gladly, 
whereas others preferred a soldier's life. 
A man whoentered the service at sixteen 
could retire at forty-one with money 
enough to live comfortably, and to be 
a benefactor to his patris. A good 


1 Calder does not indicate the lacuna before 
Tdcos in his transcription, only in his photograph. 

2 Snow and rain gather and freeze in the 
surface. 


example is [Q ?] Vaternius Munianus 
who retired commentariensis, and pre- 
sented a public park (zrapadevcos) around 
his grave to his native city (Misthia ? 
Sterrett, W.E. 280, who reads [Q |uater- 
nius). Such men, whose heart was set 
on home life, paid their vow to the 
deity of home, and often did not men- 
tion militia. Xrparvorns, oTpatevodpe- 
vos, indicate simply service. ’A7o otpa- 
Tevav was used after Septimius. One 
auxiliary served forty-five years. 
Probably Professor Calder’s excellent 
conjecture (M.A.M.A. I, no. 10) xara 
[a7ro|8.Bacpov, ‘on dismounting from 
car or horse,’ reveals another soldier’s 
return and evyapiotypiov*® to the home 
goddess. Less probable is Wilhelm’s 
(xara) [ovp|BuBacporv. I cannot, how- 
ever, accept Calder’s further conjecture 
[’AwoAX |ove: my copy (made in IgIT) 
has QNH, and ONE is evident in the 
photograph. The dedication is to 
[Mntpi M |orvn, an epithet of the same 
goddess (which occurs also as Mova and 
Movva: cp. Movvaya, land of Mouna. 
Praetorian cohorts guarded and ac- 
companied the Emperor. Hence no 
praet. cohort was in the East before 
Trajan. If a praetorian died on the 
march, the place was filled as soon as 
opportunity occurred: e.g. a son of a 
soldier exauctoratus was civis and eli- 
gible, or a young provincial who seemed 
likely to be a good soldier was made 
civis and taken into the service, adopt- 
ing the praenomen and nomen of the 
ofticer who received him,* even perhaps 
of the Emperor himself sometimes. 
Epigraphic evidence is rare, occurring 
only on the gravestone of the soldier or 
his son® or wife: several cases occur 
of Isaurican praetorians, who were evi- 
dently strong and tall (hence often 


3 Calder says ‘ at the conclusion of a voyage’: 
if voyage is taken in the French sense, that is 
right, if in the English sense, it is not. 

4 Longinus veteran praetorian in Sterrett, 
W.E. no. 19 at Derbe Lycaon. Yet his third 
son was in an (auxiliary) ala II Gall(orum),. 
L. Calpurnius Longus (above) similarly was 
auxiliary; there were no legions in Galatia; but 
his father was civis, taking name from L. Cal- 
purnius Frugi, an earlier legatus Galatiae. 

5 Calder has an excellent example in /.2.S. 
1924, p. 74 f.; but takes it as grave of the 
soldier himself: it is the son’s grave. 
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named Longus, Longinus, as already 
mentioned). 

The march of Trajan’s army can be 
traced by the names of praetoriani: 
T. Valerius T. F. Secundus of cohors 
pr. VII (C.J.L. III 7135, 7136), eight 
years’ service, seems to have been left 
at Ephesus, and lived there twenty-six 
years as stationarius. M. Ulpius Albi- 
nus of coh. pr. VI died at Nysa ad 
Maeandr. in trasito (on the march), 


CICERO’S CONDUCT OF 


ANYONE who has read the Pro Roscio 
must have asked himself why Cicero 
did not make use of the obvious di- 
lemma: ‘If Roscius I (the father) was 
proscribed, Roscius II (the son) could 
not be prosecuted for his murder; if 
he was not proscribed, the property 
was illegally sold.’ 

Yet, so far as I know, no satisfactory 
answer has yet been offered. The 
latest English editor, Mr. Nicol, says 
Cicero ‘could not have been so ill- 
advised as to make it part of his defence. 
Horror of those evil days had burned 
itself into men’s hearts, and when the 
cloud of terror had lifted they shrank 

from allusions that could only 
awaken dreadful memories.’ 

Surely this answer will satisfy no one. 
Cicero refrained from making an obvious 
and perfectly conclusive point for fear 
of harrowing the feelings of his au- 
dience! Yet he refers to the proscrip-~ 
tion and sales again and again. I sus- 
pected at first chicanery on the part of 
Cicero—that he had avoided a clear 
issue to cover up a weak spot in his 
own case. But he won with the dice 
heavily loaded against him, which hardly 
indicates that he had merely succeeded 
in confusing the issue, as he did in the 
Pro Cluentio. 

I think the solution is to be found in 
§ 126. Cicero asks how, under the very 
law regulating the proscriptions, the 
property of Roscius I could have been 
sold: the law ran VT EORVM BONA VENE- 
ANT QVI PROSCRIPTI SVNT: quo in numero 
Sex. Roscius non est. From the usual 
point of view this is an amazing state- 
ment. That Roscius was not among 


aged thirty-five, after ten years’ service. 
He was chosen by Trajan at twenty-five, 
a very late age: his cognomen alludes 
to his fair complexion: a vacancy was 
filled by a stalwart barbarian during 
the second Dacian war in 104 (C.J.L. 
III 7148): compare the choice of Maxi- 
min by Severus.1|. W. M. Ramsay. 


1 Bohn, Heimat der praetoriani, to which 


I have not access. 


THE CASE PRO ROSCIO. 


the proscribed was just what Cicero 
ought to have proved. 

What I think really happened was 
this: Magnus and Capito caused Ros- 
cius to be murdered, and arranged with 
Chrysogonus to have him put on the 
list of the proscribed and share the 
booty. This was done, but they had 
not reckoned with public opinion at 
Ameria, which was so strong that an 
influential deputation was sent to Sulla 
to point out that there was something 
very suspicious about the alleged pro- 
scription, and to press for an enquiry. 
Chrysogonus managed to intercept the 
deputation and get them away, but only 
by promising to remove Roscius’ name 
from the proscription list, thus restoring 
his good name, and opening the way 
for an enquiry into the circumstances 
of the murder. The name seems to have 


been actually removed, but this left 
Chrysogonus and Co. in a_ serious 
position. Roscius II might now prose- 


cute the actual murderers and recover 
his property. They therefore hit on 
the plan of charging Roscius himself 
with parricide, hoping to secure a verdict 
by the influence of Chrysogonus. They 
drop ped the fictitious proscription, 
which had served its purpose, in the 
hope that, with Roscius II out of the 
way, no questions would be asked. 

At the time of the speech it was 
generally recognized that the proscrip- 
tion was a fiction, so that Cicero could 
not have based his defence on it—and 
in any case it was not a case of saving 
Roscius by a technicality, but of securing 
his future. W. B. SEDGWICK. 

Wygegeston Boys’ School, Leicester. 
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THE FATE OF THE FOEDUS 
CASSIANUM. 


CICERO, pro Balbo 23, 53: cum Latinis omni- 
bus foedus esse ictum Sp. Cassio Postumo 
Cominio consulibus quis ignorat ? quod quidem 
nuper in columna ahenea meminimus post rostra 
incisum et perscriptum fuisse. 

Whatever their opinions as to the /oedus 
Cassianum, historians and commentators have 
been puzzled to give a reason why in his 
speech of 56 B.c. Cicero should appeal only 
to recollection of the brazen column and 
hint plainly that it no longer stood in the 
conspicuous position which it had occupied 
nuper. Long says ‘he may have seen it when 
a boy, and it may have been destroyed in 
some of the disturbances at Rome in Marius’ 
and Sulla’s time.’ Reid, wishing to identify it 
with the Servian treaty which Dionysius (4, 26) 
mentions as preserved in the temple on the 
Aventine, writes: ‘It may quite possibly have 
been removed to the temple of Diana.’ Last, 
in Camb. Anc. Hist. V11 489, ventures as far as 
saying : ‘Its removal was Zrodably made neces- 
sary by Sulla’s changes at the western end of 
the forum.’ Rosenberg (Hermes LV, 1920, 337) 
gives it up as unknowable. 

Yet there is an obvious, and all but certain, 
explanation. By the Lex Julia of go B.c. full 
Roman citizenship came to all the Ariscz Latinz, 
that is, remnants of the Latin League and in- 
habitants of Latin colonies founded before 
Ariminum, whose relation with Rome had 
hitherto been governed by this very foedus 
Cassianum (Mommsen Rém. Sfaatsr. III 611'; 
Rosenberg p. 340). The removal of the column 
with its henceforward meaningless treaty fol- 
lowed shortly as a matter of course: we already 
know the carelessness of the Romans to preserve 
historic documents from the famous case of the 
Lex Agraria of I1I B.C. inscribed later on the 
reverse of the bronze tablet which bore the 
annulled Lex Acilia of 123/2. (See C.A.H. 
VII 328.) The fate of the foedus Cassianum 
is but another example of that carelessness. 

J. ENOCH POWELL. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


AESCHYLUS FRAGMENT 179. 


Evptpaxos obros d\Xos ovdev Hocovas 
Bel’ WBprcpods ovdK évarclous Euol- 

fv uev yap abr@ oxords del rodudy Kdpa, 
Tov 5° ayxuAnTols KocodBors €rloxoros 
téxreuavt H8aoa xelp édiero. 

THUS Weir Smyth, presenting not only the 
best text known to me, but one with which, so 
far as it goes, I agree at every point. For the 
sources of his eclecticism, as well as for the 
details of the situation, see his Loeb edition, 
Fr. 94. 

As he translates it, and as the others also 
understand, éricxoros and édgiero refer to the 
same target. This is not merely redundant but 
makes é¢lero very feeble as last word of the 
sentence. The gait of Aeschylus in trimeters 
is generally ample; but here would be nerve- 
lessness unbecoming any good author. 


But, you may say, if Eurymachus was aiming 
his wine-casts at the head of Odysseus, could 
he have been aiming at something else as well? 
He could, and almost certainly was. The 
xérrafos like other games was played for prizes ; 
many varieties are specified in Athenaeus 
XV. 3-7 (666C-668F); and it will presently be 
demonstrated that one form of prize was a 
wreath. Youth is a pot-hunter, youth is am- 
bitious.1 I read del crepadv HBdca xelp éplero 
érloxoros is literal, é@lero metaphorical, ‘was 
eager to win.’ The young man would not get 
the garland unless he hit the old man’s head ; 
cf. Soph. Fr. 537 7G KaddcxoocaBoivre vixnrhpia | 
TlOnur kat Baddvre xddxecov kdpa. The iteration of 
de’ from line 3 is just as it should be; it re- 
mains (as does also -cxoros) when the sentence 
is repeated (with amplification) the other way 
round. For del... det cf. Soph. £7. 303-5, 
Eur. Hec. 595-8; Soph. E/. 525-30, 782-5, O.C. 
1530-2 are less apt, less so than the double 
eEaigvns at O.C. 1623-5. For oxor. dei... ériog, 
del cf. Soph. O.C. 682-8 kar’ Fyap alet. . . alév én’ 
tyart, 0.7. 1276-9 duod treyyov .. . duod éréyyero. 

At this rate the insult becomes more sardonic 
in its irony; and exactly the same® sardonic 
edge is given to the same insult in a fragment 
of Euripides, where it is (presumably) one of 
the young sons of Agrius who is describing how 
his brothers played xérraBos at the head of the 
aged Oeneus, /”. 562, a passage in any case 
evidently reminiscent of ours: 


muxvots 5’ €Baddov Baxxlov rofeduace 
Kapa yépovros: Tov Badévra dé orégecv 
éya 'rerdyunv, G0d\a KxocodBwv d.dovs. 


A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
University of Liverpool. 


PLINY’S LETTERS, X 87 3. 


Meum gaudium meamque gratulationem filii 
honore continebis. 


honore continebis B, Cat¢., Hardy ; honore 
continerent A a. 


Honore continerent of Avantius and Aldus is 
meaningless, and Hardy in his note seems to 
realize the shakiness of continebis, which he 
restores from the margin of 2. He writes ‘a 
curious phrase of which I can find no other 
example in the active of the verb condtineo, 
though in the passive we find such expressions 
as “artes quae coniectura continentur,” Cic. 


1 qv ydp Tots wadaots wedpovrTicuévoy Kada@s Kal 

evoxnuivws KotraBov mpolecOa, Kai oi moddol én 
TovTy paddov edpdvouv péya 7 emi Te ef dxovriter. 
Thus Athenaeus XI 22 (782E); and similarly 
Schol. Lucian Lerifh. 3, ed. Rabe, p. 194, lines 
19-23. 
2 If Athenaeus were right and xérrafos here 
meant the prize, we should have to read (after 
Casaubon) kéccafov, and orépewy would then here 
(and in the Aesch.) be metaphorical (as only, I 
think, in Lyc. 799); but ‘I was appointed to 
give him the prize, giving him the prize as a 
prize’ lacks cogency, and Nauck rightly retains 
the MS. reading. 
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Div. 1 14 24.’ But if an active equivalent of 
that phrase were possible, it would be ‘artes quas 
coniectura continet.’ It would be doubly in- 
correct to write ‘artes quas coniectura contineo,’ 
and foist on contineo the meaning ‘I comprise 
under’ (or ‘ cause to be included in’), as Hardy 
does in translating honore continebis.' It is in- 
conceivable that Pliny would conclude a formal 
testimonial addressed to Trajan, and couched 
throughout in standard phraseology, with such 
an outlandish expression. 


1 The same criticism applies to Keil’s con- 
tinebo. Kukula’s ‘honore vogo contineas’ is 
ingenious, but is liable to this same objection, 
and also to criticism on metrical grounds. Pliny 
ends nearly all his letters with one of his 
rhythmical clausulas, enumerated by Baehrens 
in his ‘Panegyricorum Latinorum Editionis 
Nouae Praefatio Maior,’ pp. 41-42. But the 
finalclausula v6U 6vU% is entirely avoided by 
Pliny, unless in VII 20 2 the third syllable of 
uixertmus is to be regarded as short. 


T5 


C. F. W. Miiller tentatively proposes onores 
complebunt, and | think he is right in discard- 
ing continebis. 1 suggest honore cumulabis, 
which is nearer to the MS reading, and gives 
an excellent phrase. MVL and NTIN contain 
an equal number of strokes, whether in capitals 
or minuscules. If the letters MVL were erro- 
neously copied as NTIN, V and A in the first 
and third syllables would then easily become O 
and E in the attempt to manufacture a genuine 
verb. Pliny uses cumulare in this sense of 
‘ putting the crowning touch’ in III 17, III] 46 
and X 26 1; and it is appropriate for him to 
say that the happiness he has known in the 
friendship of the father, and the pleasure of 
congratulating him on the promise shown by 
his son (which, from the preceding context, I 
take to be the sense of gaudium and gratula- 
tionem), will be crowned by the promotion of the 
youth. 

For the phrase gavdium cumulare cf. Cic. 
Att. 1V 1 2 and Liv. XXXIV 41 2. 

W. S. MAGUINNESS. 

University of Sheffield. 





REVIEWS 


TRADE AND POLITICS 


Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece. 
By JOHANNES HASEBROEK; trans- 
lated by L. M. FRASER and D. C. 
MACGREGOR. Pp. xi+187.  Lon- 
don: Bell, 1933. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Tuts translation of Professor Hase- 

broek’s Staat und Handel im alten 

Griechenland is welcome, if slightly 

belated ; the reader must remember 

that he is reading a work of 1928, 

not of 1933, and that it has excited 

much controversy since. Hasebroek, 
who has apparently supervised the 

English edition, has left the text as 

it stood, merely omitting extracts 

from Greek writers, but a number of 
errors and misprints have been detected 
by the translators and corrected; in- 
deed I have only noticed one, ‘ cheap’ 
for ‘dear,’ p. 11 n. 2. The translation 
has been excellently done and reads 
well. Of late years the view had be- 
come dominant that the classical Greek 
world had reached an advanced stage of 
economic development and that com- 
merce and manufacture were the main- 
springs of many of its phenomena. 

Against this view Hasebroek’s book is 

an effective protest. He sometimes 

goes too far, and one could pick holes 


IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


in details; but the book has done good 
service as a corrective to the extrava- 
gances of the ‘ modernist’ theory. His 
contention, very briefly, is that the 
citizen aristocracies did not themselves 
take part in trade, which was chiefly 
left to foreigners (metics); that large 
workshops were unknown, and that 
there was no manufacturing for export, 
only export of surpluses; that the 
structure of commerce was extremely 
simple; and that no city, not even 
Corinth, practised a commercial policy, 
and that a city only interested itself in 
its traders in order to obtain neces- 
saries, principally corn and ship-timber, 
and to assist its treasury with dues 
and tolls. He is on strong ground in 
emphasizing Greek contempt for trade 
and manual labour; he might have 
added that, even in Hellenistic times, 
among the vast mass of extant book- 
titles no professed work on trade or 
commerce occurs. Curiously, in argu- 
ing that colonies were not founded for 
commercial reasons, he neglected an 
invaluable ally: Noé’s examination of 
coin-hoards in 1925 showed that, for 
the 7th and 6th centuries, coins of 
mother-cities are not normally found in 
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hoards in daughter-cities. He draws 
a sharp distinction between the classical 
and Hellenistic periods, and explains 
that his views do not apply to the 


latter; but possibly, even before Alex- 
ander, more change was beginning in 


some cities than he admits. 
W. W. TArN. 


Mutriown, Inverness. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


The ‘Greek Language. By B. F. C. 
ATKINSON. Second Edition, revised. 
Pp. vili + 354. London: Faber, 1933. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

In Chapters I-VII (pp. 1-197) Dr. 

Atkinson offers an account of the 

origins of the language, its phonetics 

and accent, its types and inflexions of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs and adverbs, 
its syntax, and its dialects, of which 
illustrative extracts with translations 
are given. The space available was 
none too large, but the defects of 
presentation are due less to this cause 
than to Dr. Atkinson’s feeble grip of 
the facts. He is often confident where 
caution and reserve would have been in 
place, and diffident (or even silent) 
where confidence would have been 
justified. His errors are so numerous 
that I have not space to enumerate 
more than a few of them. He calls 

Old Prussian a Slavonic language 

(p. 3), quotes ‘Dor. Gk. réOerac’ (4), 

writes yryv@onw three times (28, 87, 

158), says u in Attic became rounded 

(29 and elsewhere), translates oreduar 

as ‘stand upright’ (33), Goth. dauns 

[which means oops, Germ. Geruch] as 

‘smoke’ (43) and ganisan as ‘to cure’ 

(45), and suggests that the Cypriote 

syllabary may have been invented to 

correspond to the needs of a language 
in which each consonant was immedi- 
ately followed by a vowel (which is like 
suggesting that travel by stage-coach 
may have been invented to correspond 
to the needs of a people whose engage- 
ments in distant places were never 
pressing). On p. 55 he says (without 

a shred of evidence): ‘Since Indo- 

European times there had existed cer- 

tain words which threw their accent 

back upon the previous word.’ He 
makes no clear mention of the distinc- 
tion between Greek finite verb forms 
and all other forms in respect of 
accentuation, or of the very elegant 


explanation of it which we owe to 
Wackernagel. On p. 68 the passage 
‘O.H.G. don-a, steg-a, seg-a, Skt. derv-a, 
Gdara, sird “stream,” Lat. peda “ foot- 
stool’’’ contains nearly as many errors 
as words. On p. 70 he suggests that 
the Byzantine trick of writing iota 
subscript ‘perhaps indicates that its 
pronunciation was weak’; as though 
we had no other evidence on the 
subject. Dr. Atkinson’s ideas about 
stems are confused; he gives us Av«o-s 
AvK-e (72), stems in -s- referred to two 
lines lower down as stems in -ts (78), 
moX-tot TOAE-at (83), Epepe-s and eep-e 
(89), tells us that ‘the present impera- 
tive affixes its personal endings to the 
present stem of the verb, Av-e, dedy-e. 
The second person singular termination 
is -e . . .’ (92), offers no explanation of 
the first € in wyee or of the difference 
between ¢ in SactXevs and 7» in Bacirjes; 
and assures us that the nom. dual of 
mods is moA-e (83). On p. 170 he 
translates Fadiooxetras as ‘spends.’ On 
p. 183 he regards éotw in a decree 
written in the North-West «ow as an 
Atticism, and on p. 189 he reveals his 
ignorance of modern opinion about 
éppnyeia. The form wtmedapSavocar, 
alleged on p. 285 to be an aorist, is an 
imperfect, like édo\vodcav LXX Ps. 5. 10, 
ateOynoxocav Tob. 7. 11, éoxafooay 
Lycophron 21. 

After a chapter (XI) on Modern 
Greek and an appendix on the alphabet, 
which I have neither the competence 
nor the space to criticize, the book con- 
cludes with a very uncritical and in- 
complete bibliography of recent works, 
and an index. R. McKENZIE. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


In Chapters VIII-X, though mor- 
phology continues to play a part, Dr. 
Atkinson is mainly concerned with the 
Greek language as a literary medium. 
The method he adopts here is not, and 
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could not have been, successful. He 
attempts to compress into a hundred 
pages an outline sketch of Greek litera- 
ture from Homer to the fall of Byzan- 
tium, with numerous fairly long ex- 
tracts accompanied by translation and 
comment. The result is that he never 
has time to settle down and discuss 
anything, because he always feels he 
must be moving on; and his comments 
are mostly rather vague and superficial, 
that this or that is ‘typically Greek,’ or 
that the use of particles, prepositions, 
compounds, and so forth is ‘char- 
acteristic of the language.’ It would 
have been far better to discard the 
chronological method, and really get to 
grips with the main problems. Some- 
times Dr. Atkinson suggests an in- 
teresting line of thought only to 
abandon it. - ‘ The characteristic Greek 
neatness of expression’ is typically 
‘more manifest in the case of the word 
or the phrase than of the sentence as a 
whole. ‘The emphasis of expression 
is upon the verb rather than upon the 
noun, and often indeed particularly 
upon the participle.’ Here are ideas 
which stimulate thought: but they 
come to little fruition. Again, the 
difference between the vocabularies of 
poetry and prose (which Dr. Atkinson, 
in discussing Atossa’s opening speech, 
greatly underestimates) crops up spor- 
adically, but is never discussed funda- 
mentally. 

Some of the author’s judgments and 
statements surprise me. He finds Anti- 
phon ‘simple, and detects no trace of 


‘straggliness’ in Plato. He observes 
that ‘whenever there is song the iam- 
bus is present,’ and implies, more than 
once, that all early Ionian philosophy 
was written in verse. 

The chapter dealing with Hellenistic 
and Byzantine Greek seems to me 
much better than its predecessors. It 
contains much that is interesting about 
the permanence of the language and 
the various new factors which in- 
fluenced it. Particularly when dis- 
cussing the New Testament the book 
is more alive than elsewhere. 

Many of the translations are Dr. 
Atkinson’s own. Most of the errors in 
the first edition! have been removed, 
but there is still ground for criticism. 
‘Over others reigned Zeus son of 
Cronus the father to the bounds of the 
earth’ is a surprising rendering of 
Hes. Op. 167-8 (xatévacce!): (Hyaye) 
Wetdn vavoly mavy tmodAais cannot 
mean ‘lies with a great many ships, 
nor émi mAéov teprywpet ‘rotates at a 
greater rate.” The translations of Pers. 
159-75 and of the passages from Dion. 
Hal. on pp. 281-2, and Diodorus on 
pp. 282-3, are seriously inaccurate and 
misleading. And these are not the 
only blemishes. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


1 [This came to the C.2. early in November 
of 1931, and a review was ready in the following 
March, but was withheld because the editors 
were given to understand that the book was 
being revised. The second edition came to 
the C.2. in mid-October of 1933.—EbDp.] 





SOCRATES AND PLATO. 


The Socratic Problem. By A. K. RoGERs. 
Pp. v+200. New Haven: Yale 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1933. Cloth, $2.00 or 12s. 

The Composition of Plato’s Apology. By 
R. HACKFORTH. Pp. xi+175. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1933. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

WE have here two books of first-rate 

quality dealing from different points of 

view with the Socratic question. Pro- 

fessor Rogers gives us a careful and 

fair-minded discussion of the general 
NO. CCCXLVIII, VOL. XLVIII. 


problem. From Mr Hackforth we get 
a scholarly and closely reasoned exam- 
ination of Plato’s Apology. 

Professor Rogers’s book begins with 
a brief discussion of the general prin- 
ciples of interpretation, which is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the order of the 
Dialogues. He then proceeds to discuss 
Socrates under different aspects, as a 
moralist, in his relation to the science 
of his time, as a religious mystic, and 
in connection with the metaphysical 
theory of Forms. The book concludes 

B 
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with a chapter on the Socrates of 
Xenophon and three appendices on 
points of detail. 

So much of the discussion, as is in- 
evitable in a book dealing with Socrates, 
Is occupied with detailed points of con- 
troversy that a brief summary may give 
a misleading impression of the whole. 
But Professor Rogers’s general con- 
clusion is so interesting, indeed so 
startling, that it cannot be left unmen- 
tioned. He relies for his account 
almost exclusively on Plato, and at- 
taches very little value—in my opinion 
far too little value—to any other source 
of information. But he believes that 
from an examination of Plato’s Dia- 
logues alone we can distinguish between 
what is mainly Platonic and what is 
mainly Socratic in them. It certainly 
seems to me an incontestable fact that 
there are differences between the points 
of view ascribed to Socrates in different 
dialogues which make it very difficult 
to believe that they are all equally his- 
torical, and Professor Rogers does an 
undoubted service to the discussion in 
emphasizing this. But the particular 
line of demarcation which he draws 
seems to be drawn in a very strange 
place. On the one side he puts the 
rationalist, intellectualist Socrates, aim- 
ing at a clear scientific knowledge and 
ultimately at a systematic philosophical 
theory ; on the other is a ‘moral and 
religious seer,’ a mystic for whom 
‘philosophy is not theoretic under- 
standing but a steady preoccupation 
with all forms of goodness and beauty, 
to the end that the soul may be purged 
of earthly lusts and made ready for the 
heavenly vision.’ And it is this latter 
which is for him the historical Socrates. 
_ I cannot think that this view will 
find ready acceptance. To me, at any 
rate, it is wholly unacceptable. The 
probability seems overwhelming that, 
if there is a change from a more 
Socratic to a more Platonic point of 
view in the Dialogues, such a change 
would be gradual and continuous. And 
therefore the line, if any, will have to 
be drawn chronologically. There is a 
grave objection to any theory which 
involves, as Professor Rogers’s does, 
a constant shifting backwards and for- 
wards between Socrates and Plato from 


one dialogue to the next. Further, 
the argument involves what I should 
regard as a radical misinterpretation of 
the philosophical significance of certain 
dialogues, particularly the Symposium. 
But I hope that no reader will take 
this criticism as an excuse for dismiss- 
ing Professor Rogers’s case without 
reading what he has to say. He argues 
so fairly and persuasively in defence of 
it, and his discussion of detailed points 
is often so excellent, that even those 
who cannot accept his main thesis can 
learn a great deal from his book. 

Mr Hackforth’s book is of a different 
character. It is a careful and detailed 
study of the structure and purpose of 
the Apology. But, of course, such an 
investigation leads to a discussion of 
various general questions in connection 
with Socrates, and he therefore covers 
a good deal of the same ground as 
Professor Rogers. 

He begins by traversing the com- 
monly accepted view that the Apology 
is a fairly close reproduction of the 
speech actually delivered by Socrates 
at the trial. He challenges this on two 
main grounds. There is the general 
ground of Greek practice with regard 
to the use of speeches in _ historical 
work, as illustrated chiefly by Thucy- 
dides. And there is the special ground 
of the probable date of the dialogue. 
He brings forward weighty arguments, 
some derived from von Arnim and 
some developed by himself, in favour of 
placing it later than the Apology of 
Xenophon. This means that it must 
have been written some time after 394. 
And he argues plausibly that the mere 
reproduction of the actual speech would 
have lost a great deal of its point at 
such a late date and would also have 
been much more difficult to produce. 
His theory of the purpose of the Apology 
is that it was written to reinforce the 
reaction in favour of Socrates which 
was undoubtedly setting in about this 
period. And he holds that Plato would 
have felt free, with this end in view, to 
add and to omit whenever he thought it 
appropriate to the stage which the con- 
troversy had reached at the time at 
which he was writing. Thus, for in- 
stance, Mr Hackforth suggests with 
some reason that one of the actual 
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grounds for the accusation of impiety 
was Socrates’ Divine Sign. This point, 
he holds, was probably dealt with by 
Socrates in his actual speech, but by 
the time Plato wrote it had become 
recognized that this could afford no 
real ground for the accusation, and 
Plato therefore omits all discussion of 
it. There follows a closely reasoned 
examination of the argument of the 
Apology itself, on the basis of which 
Mr Hackforth thinks it possible to 
distinguish between the more Socratic 
and the more Platonic passages in the 
dialogue. Thus the first speech falls 
naturally into three sections, of which 
he holds that the first is probably fairly 
close to the original speech and the 
two later ones much less so. The 
second speech, in which the alternative 
penalty is proposed, he regards as 
mainly a reproduction of the original 
with some Platonic elements in it; 
whilst the final speech he would regard 
as mainly a construction of Plato’s, 
though with some reminiscences of the 
original. 

But though he regards the whole 
dialogue as in large measure com- 
posed by Plato himself, he attaches 
considerable historical value to it. For 
it is throughout intended as an inter- 
pretation and defence of Socrates, and 
therefore everything which it contains 
would have been regarded by Plato as 
true to the character of Socrates, even 
though it had not been actually said by 
him. It thus becomes evidence of the 
first value of the kind of man Socrates 


was; indeed Mr Hackforth would be 
inclined to regard it as the best evi- 
dence we have. He discusses with 
great care its relation to other evidence, 
particularly Aristophanes; his discussion 
of this point seems to me especially 
valuable. He points out with great 
force how completely incompatible the 
Apology is with the view that would 
attach any historical importance to the 
Clouds, and is, I think, justifiably severe 
on some of the special pleading which 
has been used in attempts to reconcile 
the two. 

As regards Mr Hackforth’s general 
thesis I feel somewhat dubious. I must 
admit that he has shaken my faith in 
the view that I have hitherto held that 
the Apology was substantially a repro- 
duction of the actual speech. But Iam 
not yet wholly convinced. I am even 
more doubtful about the attempt to 
distinguish in detail between the more 
Socratic and the more Platonic pas- 
sages. Mr Hackforth certainly argues 
with skill and subtlety, but I am in- 
clined to suspect that the available 
evidence is too slight and that our 
methods have not attained a sufficient 
degree of precision to warrant any de- 
cision in such a matter. But whether 
we accept it or not, there can be no 
doubt of the extreme ability with which 
the case is argued, and the discussion 
of the problem is certainly advanced by 
Mr Hackforth’s contribution to it. 


G. C. FIEvp. 
University of Bristol. 





MORE OF THE 


Platon: GEuvres complétes. Tome V, 1° 
Partie: Ion, Ménexine, Euthydéme. 
2° Partie: Cratyle. Texte établi et 
traduit par L. MERIDIER. Pp. 199 
+138 (but largely double paging). 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1931.! 
Paper, Pt. I: 30 francs; Pt. II: 22 
francs. 

THE authoritative MSS for Jo and Mx. 

are TWF, for Eud. and Cra. BTW. 

Burnet’s second edition was based on 

(i) full collations of B (his own in Eud., 

in the rest Schanz’s), of T (Schanz), 
1 The reviewer is not responsible for the 

delay in noticing this book.—EbD. 


BUDE PLATO. 


and, in Jo Mx., of W (Kunz) ; (ii) fairly 
full collations of W in Eud. and F in 
Io Mx. by Kral; (iii) a scrappy colla- 
tion of W in Cra. by Kral.2 Méridier 
has completely* collated all four MSS 


2 The statement in Tom. I (21905) ‘ Codicis 
W lectiones cum T consentientes commemoravt, 
lectiones cum LB consentientes silentio fere prae- 
terit’ is inapplicable to Cra. Plt. (In 1920 
Burnet got a rotograph of W in Cra., which 
Mrs. Burnet has kindly lent me.) 

3 But his photograph of W seemingly lacked 
Cra. 414d €rra—415d eiAndev and 418e adyaynv— 
419d reprvod, omissions wrongly ascribed by 
M. to the MS. Certain dislocations of text of 
which he speaks seem to be also imaginary. 
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in photographic copies. If he has 
found few novelties,’ it was high time 
we had a text ex optimis libris editum, 
and M. has earned our thanks by giving 
us one. 

Though containing much useful new 
matter, the app. cr. has certain defects. 
(i) Its ratio is nowhere explained, with 
the result that its silences are am- 
biguous. The frequency of notes like 
‘amod\dkw Bt: arod\r@ T atorAko W’ 
(Cra. 404e 1) suggests that, where there 
is no note (as with éAewvar, édXevvor, in 
Io 535b, c), the spelling of the text is 
that of all the MSS; but suspicion is 
aroused by the lack of notes on, e.g., 
Evv- and ovv-, and is confirmed by 
reference to the facsimile of B, which 
shows that in Eud, 275e B has puxpor, 
though M. prints opixpov s.n. (i) I 
have noted over sixty errors and mis- 
prints in the app. cr., e.g. Eud. 288c 6 
oi ® tpocevyouar (for of ® ompocer- 
xouat), 304d 8 7 B (Hv), Cra. 400c 9 Ta 
cw@pata Stob. (c@pata), 409a 2 wév Om. 
B (av om. B). (iii) The treatment of 
the Indirect Tradition is haphazard 
and inadequate. Here, e.g., are the 
changes necessary to introduce prin- 
ciple into five lines of the app. to the 
Mx. (247b) :— xataypnoopevor ‘ 
avahwoovtes TW: xpnodpevor . . . 
avadkwoavtes F <Dion.> Stob. || 3 
ovdev 7) tapéxey WF Dion. : ) mapéyew 
T (sed % ma ex ov) Iamblichus [:] 
mapéxew Stoblaei SMA] || 4 zpoyover 
TF Dion. Iambl. Stob.: -rtépav W 
(sed suprascr. yov) et in marg. yp. T 
|| 5 «aXxos TF Dion. Iambl. Stob. < cf. 
Galen. >: om. W || 6 ypioOa TF 
[Dion.] Iambl. <Stob.>: xataypi- 
c0ar W <xataypjcacba Dion.> (iv) 
M.is too chary of reporting conjectures : 
e.g. he does not mention Badham’s 
campos Eud. 298d, Baiter’s <év> Cra. 
403b, Burnet’s adés 403a, [icws . . 
aiperwtatns| 415d, avTo* appyovia 416b, 
karodv 416d, <dv>, [70] 421a, Hein- 
dorf’s évreiotnpny 412a, 437a, Wilamo- 
witz’s duyov in 418d,e. (v) The app. 
cr. would be far easier to use if the 
section letter was given with each note. 








1 We have now the authority of W for such 
readings as vidy eiva Cra. 396a, 7) djAov 3974, 
€mtx Odvioe 398a, iv Tia mote 401a, dyTws 413e, 
kakias 415c. (In 419a W has d.axocpoiv kai 
6u’iov.) 


Slightly more conservative than Bur- 
net, and much more partial to B, M.’s 
text differs from Burnet’s in very many 
places. To me it seems there is little 
to choose between the two in Pt. I, 
while Burnet’s is definitely superior in 
Pt. II. M., however, is less liable to 
such accesses of textual obscurantism 
as led Burnet to keep dy in Cra. 421a 
and éwovye in 433d, though his retention 
of dvouartos in 398d is puzzling. I could 
wish he had not adopted Gifford’s 
nad’ & in Eud. 271c: the erasure in 
B seems imaginary, Pollux also has 
kata, and xa6’& (=xa0a) is surely un- 
Platonic. M.’s tolerance of &uv- in 
Plato I can only term reactionary, his 
retention of dopevos, after Mr. McKen- 
zie’s note in C.Q. XX, unprogressive. 
The lack of line-numbers is exaspera- 
ting. I have noted eleven misprints in 
the text. 

The translation seems to be in 
general very accurate. A new inter- 
pretation in Cra. 420d, where the ren- 
dering ‘C’est que l’inspiration de la 
divinité touche a sa fin’ brilliantly 
solves the old crux Tédos yap 75n Geo 
(cf. 396d), amply compensates for one 
or two slips like ‘sont enti¢rement 
pleines de mouvement’ for peorta elvac 
maons gopas and for an unfortunate 
note on I]d@s yap av . . . pn TO Ov A€you 
(Cra. 429d), which is none the less 
wrong for agreeing with Kiihner-Gerth 
II p. 186, but is happily belied by M.’s 
own translation. 

The Introductions to the Dialogues 
are agreeably written and show much 
knowledge of German literature. I 
can only deal with some criticizable 
points’ 

M. fixes the dramatic date of the Jo 
at 394/1, cheerfully observing (Pt. I 
p- 24) ‘ Notons l’anachronisme: Socrate 
est mort en 399’ (yet on p. 139 that of 
the Eud. ‘est sirement antérieur a 404, 
puisqu’ Alcibiade vit encore’). Now 
not only is there no anachronism like 
this in Plato outside the peculiar Mx., 
where, as M. realizes, it serves a special 
end, but the word adpyeras (541c) could 
not have been used of the relation of 
Ephesus to Athens in 394/1. Rather, 
Plato has antedated Heraclides’ un- 
important otparnyia by some years— 
not necessarily many, as we really do 
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not know how long before 409 Ephesus 
revolted from Athens. 

On p. 81 M. should have referred to 
Hude’s defence of the genuineness of 
Lysias ii, and on p. 137 to Burnet’s 
discussion of the relations of Plato and 
Isocrates (G. Phil. pp. 215 sqq.). Citing 
Isocr. Hel. 1-2 in this connexion (avex- 
tas becomes ‘ insupportable ’), M. takes 
the reference to those who hold the 
identity of the virtues to be to Plato. 
But Isocrates says xatayeynpdxaow, 
and Plato was 42 or less. 

I cannot but regret that M. in his 
desire to minimize the doctrine of the 
Forms in Eud. and Cra. should sink to 


coquetting with Horn’s fancy that in 
avTo 5 éotw Kepxis, dvoua, ‘ Socrate vise 

- non la Forme (ou Idée), mais 
seulement la notion générale de navette 
et de nom’—an éxdvors cal par’ deop- 
wos, if not an outrage upon the Greek 
language. 

I close with something calculated to 
keep alive our practice of ‘ doing iam- 
bics’ at school : ‘ dans le mot péyas il 

[=l’a] n’est long qu’au nominatif 
se masculin ’ (II p. 25). 

To sum up: a useful and for some 
purposes indispensable edition, not, 
however, incapable of improvement. 

St. Andrews. W. L. Lorimer. 





BURY’S SYMPOSIUM. 


The Symposium of Plato. Edited with 
Introduction, Critical Notes and 
Commentary by R. G. Bury, Litt.D. 
Second Edition. Pp. Ixxviii+179. 
Cambridge : Heffer, 1932. Cloth, 7s. 

THE first edition of this book was 

widely reviewed on its appearance in 

1909, so that it is only necessary here 

to deal with the changes made in the 

new edition. Of these Mr. Bury writes: 

‘In this second edition I have made a 

number of minor corrections through- 

out the book. Further, to bring the 
work up to date, I have added a few 
new pages (Ixxii ff.) at the end of the 

Introduction in which account is taken 

of some of the more important work 

done on the Dialogue since 1909.’ 

The number of minor errors corrected 
seems small. Uncorrected errors in- 
clude a casual blunder on p. 152: ‘ €uod 
is short for r#s éwAs (or éuovd) xrévns.’ 

The seven new pages of Supple- 
mentary Notes ‘are mainly intended 
to summarize briefly some of the more 
important views propounded either by 
critics of my First Edition or in subse- 
quent publications.’ Here is asample: 
érecta 65€ avtov: here too 


"SIOA .. . 

W.-M. (without ref. to me) adopts 
my conj. ad for avrov, which Robin 
wrongly records “avtoy avd conj. 


Bury.” ’ This is an unsatisfactory way 
of turning a first into a second edition. 


Thus on p. Ixxvi Mr. Bury endorses 
the view that maparifere in 175b is 
indicative,! but the original note of 
nearly 400 words, in which it is assumed 
to be an imperative, is left standing 
in l, without even an asterisk to refer 
the reader to p. Ixxvi. Nor is the 
matter of these Supplementary Notes 
too well chosen. No addition is made 
to the very limited information given 
about W's readings in the first edition. 
Again, in that edition Mr. Bury fre- 
quently stated in his apparatus what 
reading was adopted in the first Oxford 
edition (1g01) by ‘Professor Burnet, 
whose admirable recension has been 
before me and has aided me much.’ 
At least thirty-six of these statements 
do not hold of Burnet’s second edition 
(1910), and yet they are left unaltered, 
and in only one case is the change of 
reading mentioned in the Supple- 
mentary Notes, in which, however, the 
readings and interpretations of the 





1 He wrongly supposes that Beare was the 
first to point this out. Actually Beare (/er- 
math. xvi, p. 211) was forestalled by Taylor 
(Mind xix, p. 243), though only by a month or 
two. Richards followed in 1915 and Wila- 
mowitz in 1919. It is a remarkable fact that 
the mood of maparidere should have been mis- 
taken by all the translators and commentators 
from Ficinus downwards to 1910 and then have 
been recognized independently by four scholars 
within a decade. 
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Loeb edition are freely recorded. Mr. 
Bury has also ignored Burnet’s notes 
on the Symposium in C.Q. XV, pp. 3-6, 
to his own and his readers’ loss. 


Those who possess Mr. Bury’s first 
edition need hardly get the new edition. 


W. L. Lorimer. 
St. Andrews. 





FINDS AT 


Davip M. Rosinson: Excavations at 
Olynthus. Part V. Mosaics, Vases, 
and Lamps of Olynthus found in 1928 
and 1931. Pp. xxii+298; 209 plates 
(13 in colour). Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press (London: Milford), 
1933. Cloth, $15 (84s. 6d.). 

PROFESSOR ROBINSON resumed excava- 

tions at Olynthus in 1931 and found 

several more mosaic floors of the pebble 
type known from the Nereid mosaic 
discovered in 1928. The best of the 
new examples is a roundel showing 

Bellerophon slaying the Chimaera. 

Others display friezes of animals, 

hunting scenes, griffins, palmettes, 

sphinxes, and decorative geometric 
patterns. The tesserae are natural 
pebbles and the main colours are. black 
and white, but green, red, yellow, pink, 
and purple are also used. The nearest 
parallel is the mosaic in the Zeus temple 
at Olympia. The mosaics, which are 
well reproduced in a series of ten 
coloured plates, in their technique of 
light designs against a dark ground 
suggest the red-figured method of vase 
painting, and if Professor Robinson is 
correct in assigning the earlier examples 
to the late fifth century and the others 
to the early fourth the mosaics would 
overlap the later red-figured style. The 
archaeological evidence from the excava- 
tions has so far not confirmed this dat- 
ing, which rests mainly on the assump- 
tion that the city was never reinhabited 
after its destruction by Philip II in 
348 B.c. The mosaics from Delos, 
however, show a different style in being 
executed in colours against a white or 
dark ground, and since they have shaped 
tesserae may be held to display a more 
advanced and consequently later tech- 
nique, which can be dated about the 

second century B.c. 

The pottery of 1928 and 1931 and the 
lamps of 1931 occupy the bulk of the 
volume. The pre-Persian pottery from 
the early iron age to about 479 B.c. is well 


OLYNTHUS. 


classified and discussed by Dr. Mylonas. 
It is mainly of local fabric and, though 
East Greek influence is visible, there 
is little kinship with South Greek wares. 
There are distinct survivals of Late 
Helladic III patterns of the Granary 
Class type, and some vases recall local 
fabrics from Rhodes. The Corinthian 
and the black-figured and red-figured 
vases are treated by Professor Robinson, 
who points out that the absence of 
‘Chalcidian’ vases suggests that they 
were not made at Chalcis. The black- 
figured fragments are few, but include 
some pieces of Panathenaic amphorae. 
That several of these were found near 
the ‘ Civic Centre’ hints that there was 
a shrine close by, for the Panathenaic 
amphorae found in excavations have 
usually come from tombs or from shrines. 
The red-figured vases comprise examples 
attributed to the Altamura Painter, the 
Europa Painter, the Hippolytus Painter, 
and two show the style of the Meidias 
Painter. Several resemble the Kertch 
vases, though Professor Robinson thinks 
they were made at Olynthus. Many 
more are ‘Apulian’ in style, and these, 
he believes, were exported from Olynthus 
by the land route to Dyrrhachium which 
later became the Via Egnatia. This 
long overland journey for fragile mer- 
chandise seems less likely than a sea 
route. The plates of the pottery are 
very fair except that some of the red- 
figured pieces, which are always difficult 
to photograph, are not clear. ‘In some 
cases there is a scale on the plates, but as 
the fragments were often photographed 
on different scales and rearranged for the 
plates, it has seemed best not to disfigure 
the plates with different scales, and 
measurementsare inall cases given in the 
text under the appropriate number.’ 
Thus Plate 139 shows two different scales. 
The catalogue includes some vases from 
the tombs found in 1931, but no indica- 
tion is given of the other contents, which 
would have been useful for dating. In 
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dealing with the lamps Mr Graham 
wisely follows Broneer’s classification 
of those found in the Corinth excava- 
tions, but, as here remarked, it is not to 
be expected that the development of 
the lamp was exactly the same at 
Olynthus and at Corinth, though many 
lamps from both sites were of Attic 
fabric. Some of the Olynthian lamps 
are of local manufacture. The volume 


ends with a discussion by Mr Xyngo- 
poulos on the Byzantine pottery In 
this ‘ plinths’ on p. 2g1 is surely a mis- 
translation for ‘ bricks.’ 

The virtue of this book as a whole is 
that it is a prompt publication of new 
material from an important excavation, 
although in many cases the archaeo- 
logical contexts of the objects treated 
are incomplete. A. J. B. Wace. 


TRINVMMVS. 


Plautus, Trinummus (BrIx-NIEMEYER). 
Sechste Auflage neubearbeitet von 
F. Conrap. Pp. 168. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931. Boards, 
RM. 5.60 (stitched, 4.80). 

Tus is the third of the useful new 

Brix-Niemeyer series. Like its prede- 

cessors, for one of which (Menaechmi, 

1y2y) the present editor was respon- 
sible, it embodies in a compact form 
the results of recent scholarship. The 
introduction sketches the development 
of Roman Comedy before Plautus, gives 
an account of his life, and discusses 
his relation to his models. Questions 
of prosody and metre are discussed at 
some length. The editor’s general 
object is to acquaint the reader with 
the views of leading authorities, for 
example (p. 10) on Wilamowitz’ sugges- 
tion that the Trinummus was an isolated 
effort of Philemon to imitate Menander. 

Hermann’s derivation of the play from 

the Thesauros is rejected (p. 19). On 

the vexed question of the origin of the 

Cantica (pp. 21-3) Conrad summarizes 

the views of Leo, Wilamowitz, Frankel, 

etc., without coming to a_ definite 
conclusion. Is the word-accent ever 

altered for metrical reasons? Did 

Plautus ever utter parcére, aurtbus ? 

Conrad takes a bold line with regard to 

Brevis Brevians in assigning the same 

effects to ictus as to accent. 

Text and notes, critical appendix and 
index follow. In the note on l. 3 one 
might imagine that e2 was connected 
with em. L. g follows Kalinka’s doubtful 
gnatam <gratam>. One might have 
expected explanation of the idiomatic 
ita in 1. 29, or a fuller note on 1. 65; 
while those who use this book will 
hardly need to be told that tute (1. 96) 


means tu ipse. larém (1. 39) has a 
note; wxdr (1. 40) is neglected. wut ne 
in l. 105 requires a fuller note: M.G. 
149 is not an exact parallel, and there 
the MSS (and Lindsay) read non. 
tnconctliare (1. 135) is explained as 
conctliando inducere. L. 207 (sciunt id 
quod im aurem vex reginae  dixerit) 
is rightly regarded as having no par- 
ticular reference. In the critical notes 
Conrad follows Brix in regarding the 
first syllable of cuculus as long. The 
note on 1. 413 deals with an important 
point. Kunst is followed (against the 
views of Langen and Leo) in regarding 
the verse not only as Plautine but also 
as Philemonic. Stasimus is in truth a 
mixture of loyalty and knavery (cf. ll. 
527-8). Conrad quotes Hofmann’s 
derivation of aha (1. 649) from ah + a— 
it has nothing to do with ha, the inter- 
jection of laughter. Is it quite correct 
to say (on 1. 706) that there is no 
reference in any of the prologues to 
dramatic contests in Rome? What 
about the prologue to the Casina? In 
view of recent controversy it is interest- 
ing to read (note on 1. 844) that Plautus 
uses nummus to mean didrachm, drachma, 
tetradrachim, sestertius, and finally with- 
out any precise monetary value. Surely 
salue (|. 1177) is proved to be an adverb 
by recte in the following line. Two words 
that receive interesting explanations 
are dormitator (1. 862), ‘one who 
appears to be asleep, but is really 
awake ’—hence ‘rogue’; and wuixillum 
(which Conrad reads with Leo in 1. 888), 
a diminutive (i.e. familiar) form of uix, 
and a drinking-term, meaning ‘hardly 
a drop left.’ 
W. BEARE. 
University of Bristol. 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ANCIENT ROME. 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. 
Volume I.: Rome and Italy of the 
Republic. By TENNEY FRANK. Pp. 
xiv + 431. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press (London: Milford), 
1933- Cloth, $3.00 (16s.). 

Tuis is the first volume of an economic 

survey of the ancient Roman world up 

to the middle of the fourth century a.p. 

The survey will require four volumes, 

to be completed by the end of 1935. 

Those succeeding the present volume 

will handle the Italy of the Empire, 

the Eastern provinces and the Western 
provinces; and a number of experts, 

British and foreign, are writing the 

larger sections on Asia, Roman Britain, 

Gaul, Africa, Egypt, Greece, Syria and 

Sicily, while Italy is to be in the hands 

of the general editor. 

The first aim—and it is a most useful 
one—is to present the sources (literary, 
epigraphical, papyrological) and to give 
due attention to the economic meaning 
of the archaeological evidence. In re- 
sponse to the request of several modern 
economists, English translations are 
provided for all the significant passages 
quoted. This ought to widen the circle 
of the book’s appeal. 

The preface claims that a return to 
the sources is a wise corrective to such 
theorizing as marked pioneer works on 
Roman economic history which were 
produced ‘ when Hegelian methods had 
popularized aprioristic habits of thought 
in historical interpretation.’ But it is 
of course conceded that this volume 
had to contend with special difficulties 
regarding the reliability of early sources. 
Its scheme marshals the economic evi- 
dence for the period before the Gallic 
Fire, 387 B.c., in a comparatively brief 
Introduction, which is followed by three 
chapters—I. 387-264 B.c., to the first 
Punic War; II. 264-200 B.c., during 
the first and second Punic Wars; and 
III. 200-150 B.c., during the Eastern 
Wars. These chapters take up about 
half the volume: the second half is 
fairly evenly distributed between IV. 
150-80 B.c., the Gracchan Period, and 
V. 80-30 B.c., Sulla to Augustus. The 
subdivisions of this final chapter will 
serve to indicate the businesslike method 


adopted ; they are: chronology of the 
period ; area of Roman land, census, 
colonies; public income and expenses ; 
semi-public finances ; money and bank- 
ing ; commerce; agriculture; industry ; 
labourers and professional men; _ in- 
vestments; prices. An excellent biblio- 
graphy is supplied; and a table of 
weights and measures precedes the 
index. 

The method adopted has been called 
businesslike: it has been followed out 
in a businesslike way, which does not 
mean that the book is dull. On the 
contrary, there is much to fascinate 
readers in the ingenious estimates of 
national wealth and of public expendi- 
ture at different epochs, and in the lists 
of apparent normal prices for represen- 
tative products at Rome (food, bever- 
ages, clothing, slaves, etc.). Many will 
welcome finding set out in full before 
them the description from Athenaeus 
of the elaborate vessel of 4,000 tons 
built for Hiero of Syracuse. From 
time to time the book is enlivened 
by modern economic parallels: thus 
Caesar’s ransom of $60,000, when he 
was taken by pirates, is dryly charac- 
terized as ‘slightly above the standard 
American or Chinese price.’ 

On some matters the figures sug- 
gested are, in the absence of exact data, 
unavoidably conjectural. This applies 
to such estimates as those in denarii 
for State-expenses from 150-90 B.C. 
(p. 228), which are largely based on 
inference, and designed to give the 
author’s ‘impression of the general 
region within which the budget may 
have operated.’ Here, and sometimes 
elsewhere, the figures, if unverifiable, 
are at least provocative of thought; 
and gratitude is due to Professor Frank 
for setting them down. 

The paper on The Date of the Roman 
Denarius, communicated by H. Mat- 
tingly and E. S. G. Robinson to the 
British Academy in 1932, would no 
doubt, had it appeared before the 
autumn of 1933, have been included in 
the bibliography. But Professor Frank 
is aware of the difficulties involved in 
a denarial system traditionally dated 
from 269 B.c. and of criticisms already 
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passed on it by Giesecke and Mattingly. 
Indeed, he mentions Mattingly’s con- 
tention that Romano-Campanian coins, 
having been first struck during the 
Pyrrhic War, held the field throughout 
the Hannibalic War, and that the de- 
narius had not then been introduced ; 
but, for calculations of value, Professor 
Frank (p. 44) decides to adhere to the 
older system until convincing proof is 
adduced that many coin-types must be 
referred to later dates than the dates 
hitherto accepted. 


Some errata have escaped notice: e.g. 
p- 3, l. 19, ‘be’ omitted; p. 7, 1. 31, 
‘explusion’; p. to, l. 1, ‘west’ should 
be ‘east’ for the position of Tibur in 
relation to Rome; p. 14, |. 6, ‘debter’; 
p. 55, #. 18, ‘reficiandae’; p. 74, 1. 7, 
‘haberat’; p. 106, 1. 10, ‘ has’ for ‘ had’; 
p- 371, 1. 15, ‘Asturae’ for ‘ Astura’; 
p. 376, 1. 7, ‘been’ omitted. These are 
but small points in comparison with 
the great value of the survey. 

J. Wicut Durr. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





STUDIES OF 


Otto Friess: Beobachtungen iiber die 
Darstellungskunst Catulls. Pp. 98. 
Wiirzburg: Memminger, 192g. Paper. 

Curistos K. KApnukajas: Catull und 
Phalaekos. Pp. 14. Athens: Blasu- 
dakis, 1930. Paper. 

OsKAR HEZEL: Catull und das griechische 
Epigramm. Pp. viii+78. (Tibinger 
Beitrége zur Altertumswissenschatt : 
Heft 17.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1932. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

JAN VAN GELDER: De Woordherhaling 
bij Catullus (with an English survey). 
Pp. xx+181 The Hague: Zuid- 
Hollandsche Boek- en Handelsdruk- 
kerij, 1933. Paper. 

FRIESS examines carefully the structure 
of Catullus’ poems and his realism or pic- 
tures of the actual (Wirklichkettsbtlder). 
He often finds a poem built in a sym- 
metrical framework round a centre- 
piece or dugaros. The Wirklichkettsbild 
may simply give the situation or occa- 
sion of the poem or may serve by way 
of illustration, but is often itself the 
direct exhibition of the poet’s feeling. 

Kapnukajas’ work is an unconvincing 
attempt to establish the dependence of 
Catullus Ixiv. 256-264 on Phalaecus, 
A.P. VI. 165. 

It says much for the originality of 
Roman poetry that, after an exceedingly 
careful survey of Catullus and the Greek 
epigram, Hezel should admit so much 
to be the spontaneous work of the 
Roman poet. Hezel ransacks the An- 
thology to find sources for each poem 
of Catullus, and, even where no specific 
parallel is forthcoming, he sometimes 


| w talks rather vaguely of the influence 


CATULLUS. 


of Greek bucolic poetry or suggests, 
a trifle ungenerously, ‘ verschwundene 
Vorbilder.’ Yet after all this he states 
that the lyrical element comes from 
Catullus himself, and throughout the 
book he constantly shows how some 
poems are quite spontaneous and how 
the Roman poet’s feeling, his closer 
contact with life and his tendency to 
personification, have quickened the dry 
bones of many a Greek original. Hezel’s 
table of contents does not suggest this. 
He divides his work into two parts: 
Griechisches bet Catull and Rémisches bet 
Catull. Under Griechisches he puts (1) 
Passer, phasellus, basia-carmina; (2) The 
Invitation, xiii; (3) Travel poems, xxxi 
and xlvi; (4) Laments for the dead; 
(5) Literary criticism; (6) Greek-in- 
fluenced lampoons; (7) Love. Under 
Rémisches he puts diffamatio (purely 
Roman invective) and the conceptions 
of amicitia, foedus and fides. Yet many 
poems (e.g. Xii, Xxv, Xxxi, Ci) treated 
under Griechisches should, on Hezel’s own 
showing, be grouped under Rdmisches. 
Van Gelder’s Dutch treatise sur- 
veys the whole field of Catullian word- 
repetition in its various subdivisions 
(geminatio, epanalepsis, anaphora, parono- 
masta, etc.). According to statistics on 
p. 32 anaphora is fairly common in all 
classes of Catullian poems ; paronomasia 
is practically confined to the hendeca- 
syllabics and choliambics and Carmen 
lxi, where Catullus is most Roman and 
least Greek; while epanalepsis is com- 
monest in the docta carmina (\xii-lxiv 
and lxvi) and the elegiac poems, where 
he is most Greek and least Roman. 
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Van Gelder finds word-repetition to be 
an essential element of the style of 
Catullus, which means that there is a 
psychical herhalingtendenz in the poet 
himself. Chapter iv examines the con- 
tribution to this repetition-tendency of 
sound- and rhythm-associations. Most 
of the repetitions in viii, xxix and ci 
are thus accounted for. Perhaps the 
ablest part of the book is the analysis 
of the repetitions in Ixiii and cvii; 
the repetition-tendency is now shown 
to be a ‘linguistic exuberance’ due to 
the oscillation of the poet’s mind _ be- 


tween two or more experiences or 
conceptions. The author ends with 
an elaborate examination of lxiv in the 
light of his theories. In many parts 
the book is phrased in heavy philo- 
sophical language. The English sum- 
mary is no less heavy and philosophical, 
and is at times curious in idiom and 
erratic in spelling; still, it is a kindly 
aid, for which English and American 
readers will be grateful. 
ARNOLD M. DUFF. 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


NEW TEXTS OF PLUTARCH. 


Plutarchi Vitae Parallelae. Recogno- 
verunt CL. LINDskoc et K. ZIEG- 
LER. Vol. II fasc. I recensuit K. Z. 
Pp. xii+443. Leipzig: Teubner, 


1932. Cloth, RM. 12 (unbound, 
10.60). 
FPlutarchi Movalia. Vol. III. Recen- 


suerunt et emendaverunt W. R. 
Patont, M. PoOHLENZ, W. SIEVE- 
KING. Pp. xxxiv + 542. Leipzig : 

Teubner, 1929. Paper, RM. 16.60 

(bound, 18). 

Plutarch’s Movalia, with an English 
translation by F.C. BaspittT. Vol. 
III (172A-263c). (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann 
(New York: Putnam), 1931. Cloth, 
tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE value of the editions to which 

these volumes belong is well estab- 

lished. See C.R. XL 87, XLII 130 

Ig2, XLIV 85. 

Ziegler’s book comprises the Lives 
of Phocion and Cato, Dion and Brutus, 
Aemilius and Timoleon, Sertorius and 
Eumenes. His treatment of many 
passages is justified by his recent 
articles in Rheinisches Museum, which 
have removed most of the objections 
that occurred to me as I read the text. 
The last of these articles (1933), which 
is later than the book, shows that in 
Aem. and Tim. several gaps in the Z 
group of MSS have been poorly eked 
out in the rest; and among other things 
it discredits the evidence of Aem. 23. 11 
for Avocxovpo as a name for the Great 
Gods of Samothrace. From the note on 
Tim. 36. 61 learn that ’Aya@o Aa- 


pove xaOcépwoev, which I proposed in 
Igt1, had already been proposed by 
Rohde; and I have found it advocated 
also in C.R.1V 23; yet Ziegler cleaves 
to ‘Iep@. More of Cobet’s proposals 
might have been mentioned ; and per- 
haps less than justice is done to H. 
Richards: e.g. é«Sadez in Tim. 11. 2 was 
‘Ri.’ before it was ‘ Zie.’ Let me men- 
tion two places at which he suggests no 
doubt of a dubious text : Cato 14 /in., 
where a Latin word may lurk, and 
51 fin., where Sjmov can scarcely be 
right. 

Paton’s work on the third volume of 
the Teubner Moralia (384p-612B) left 
much to be done which his colleagues 
seem to me to have done well. The 
bulk of the matter is so great that 
I have dawdled over it, and I must 
confine my comments to those parts 
which I have read with most care. 
3845, 0 & ody diros ’AroAXwv: what 
follows, especially the beginning of c. 2, 
seems to require giAd< cogo>s. 394E, 
uTovXous, applied to of Xwaproi, seems 
absurd : read évo7rAovus or simply 7rod- 
Aovs ? 403A, ws ddAnOs [elmeiv|? 405E, 
oixeiov : @oikov? 405F : ovK evevonoer 
Or ovK éoixev évvoncat? 406B: Tar 
mivovtwv is Plutarch’s, not the poet’s 
whom he quotes. 406£, guvamrodvo- 
pévov should read even if it is not in 
the MSS. 409E, avd Tov dx pov Tis 
ys : TWepatwy as in 410A, 418B? 412F, 
ds <viv> 67? emtxeipodvres is hardly 
sound. 421C: surely dvcarwces. 580A, 
mav:mep? 581A: it is a pity to intro- 
duce wrTappos at the beginning of the 
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page; it should appear first towards 
the end of a. The gap might be filled 
by daddAov pév. 583D: the omission of 
thv tweviav leaves hiatus ; omit rather 
the second meviav. 592E: we need 
either meprotpadévta or mepiotpépov. 
For the substance of the following 
notes I am indebted to Mr. W. Hamil- 
ton :—555D, macyxew is not new. 563E: 
kuBepyntns fits To ppovodv, and Koduvu- 
Bnrns or xuBvorntns fits not dop- 
pipeis. 5644: what advantage has 
gopav over the xivnow of some MSS? 
564D: mention évtas for évros. 564E: 
aA 8’ addy comes from Wyttenbach. 
565B 15: xal?or«al'? 567A 15: ‘def.’ 
or ‘ del.’ ? 

Babbitt’s work, a careful text and 
a very faithful version, goes on steadily 
and well. In criticism of the version 
I suggest at 175E ‘nor will you have 
< one for >a son’; 182B, ovdev yetpor, 
‘It was just as well’; 195A, ovdé coi, 
‘ Not for you either’; 216F, ‘to live at 
peace with the laws’; 217F, xadov 
Kayabav yvvaixov, just ‘ladies’ (cf. 
241D); 223A, Tov waTépa . . . 0 TaTHp, 
‘his father ... your father’; 243, 
avaykaios, ‘just such as they could 
find.” Laxity about tenses appears at 
173A (3), 176B ad init., 213D (68). At 
the end of r80p ‘and’ should be ‘ but.’ 
At 1938 ‘ You are beginning wrong’ is 
ambiguous. At 195B and 222A is not 
be’ 6 te just ‘that’? At 240A, B wetakd 
seems to mean ‘subsequent(ly).’ In 
the text I note simple and satisfactory 


A FRENCH EDITION OF 


Ruttlius Namatianus sur son _ retour. 
Texte établi et traduit par J. VEs- 
SEREAU et F. PrEcHAc. (Collection 
des Universités de France.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1933. Paper, 
12 fr. 

To the reviewer of this book falls the 

duty of recording with regret the death 

of its editor. 

Professor Vessereau did not live to 
see his Rutilius in print, his work re- 
ceiving its finishing touches from Pro- 
fessor Préchac, who also completed an 
introduction no more than sketched out 
by V. 


conjectures at 200C, émayyedXopévov, 
and 234D, omoios xa tis Hs, and others 
well worth making. There are mis- 
prints in the Greek at 172D (see note), 
IQQF, 237D, 255F, 260B, and in a note 
at 183c. Here follow some miscel- 
laneous comments :—172E, omit the 
first kai? 179C, the last «ai is odd. 
206C, mao1cv>: but I am for mas 
aveppipOw xvBos. Two lines below, 
kal is meaningless : Kar<CKidsos> (cf. 
201IF)? 207c (6), a saying has been 
lost. 208A, aypsmdons oréyns : bTaTHS? 
209D,”EXAnvas is the subject of vopi- 
few. 211B, is éAdoapes (€Aa-) from 
Ani~w? 216A (13): a noun is missing, 
220B, avTjs in the text, but the version 
stands for avrod, a dubious use of the 
reflexive. 22IF, omit the last «al. 
23IF, aTroAaBécOa, KkatadraBeiv, or - civ 
-eiv. 232E (5), the lemma is over- 
laconic: tods <’Apyeious as > apiatous? 
233A, the oldest exact equivalent of 
Vox et praeterea nihil? 2393, <n 
Kpoveww > pnde? 243A: a prose para- 
phrase from Euripides. 244D, €« <Crov- 
Tov> Taca@v? 245F, the Argives en- 
acted mwywrva Seiy éxovoas ovvava- 
maverOat Tois avdpact Tas yeyapnpévas: 
‘éyovot E. Kurtz misses the irony!’ 
says the note, but the version ‘that 
married women having a beard must 
occupy the same bed with their hus- 
bands !’ seems to miss the Greek. For 
brides disguised as men see A. B. Cook 
in C.R. XX 376. E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RUTILIUS NAMATIANUS. 


The translation is that of V.’s earlier 
(1904) critical edition, revised and 
altered in a few places by P. The 
introduction compares favourably both 
with the short measure meted out by 
Helm (with whose almost contempora- 
neous edition it is inevitable that this 
should be contrasted) and, one is 
tempted to say, with the almost in- 
tolerable deal of excellent matter con- 
tained in V.’s 1904 edition. Like 
Helm, the editors accept A.D. 417 as 
the date of Rutilius’ voyage; unlike 
him, they quote chapter and verse (in 
this instance an article of Carcopino’s) 
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in justification of their departure from 
the traditional date (A.D. 416).! On 
the vexed question whether R. wrote 
his poem on or after his journey V. 
adopts the common-sense view that the 
itinerary as we possess it was written 
up later in Gaul from notes taken on 
the way, and this view in turn leads 
him to suppose the work fragmentary 
rather than uncompleted. 

As regards the text V. is conservative 
both in the ordinarily accepted sense 
of the term and in that now made 
familiar by the objurgations of Pro- 
fessor Housman: he is loath to accept 
conjectures into his text, and he pins 
his faith to ‘the best’ (in this case ‘ the 
better’) MS. R le céde en valeur a V, 
he says (p. xxv), and P. adds (p. xxvii) 
la source principale de cette édition est le 
cod. Vindob. It may be that on the 
whole V’s readings carry more convic- 
tion than R’s, but the partiality of the 
editors for V is often, if not blind, at 
least myopic. It is one thing lovingly 
to store up all V’s misspellings (lach- 
rimare, sylva, pene, etc.) in the app. 
crit. and even diffidently to italicize 
their correction in the text (lacrimare, 
silva, paene); it is quite another to 
stick to such readings as cum domuere 
(842; even the conservative Helm ac- 
cepts Miiller’s condomuere), omnes (394 ; 
kept, it must be admitted, by Keene), 
tuncta .. . gelu (489; enchainés par la 
gelée (?). All other editors accept Cas- 
talio’s vincta, and V’s reading is in any 
case not clearly legible here), caedendo 
(539. In this line the editors also keep 
VR’s interrigat undas and translate par 
Veffet du choc elle les [les flots| divide en 
multiples rigoles). In some cases, how- 
ever, scepticism has prevailed, and we 
accordingly find, for instance, Castalio’s 
qua (V quae, kept by Helm) in 112, R's 
lymphas (265; V nymphas: but the 
editors shy at Damm’s attractive <ut> 
in 266), and Castalio’s incertas (457; 





1 Why is R. said to have been magister 
officiorum ‘a une époque inconnue’ (p. vi)? 
The correction of Vamatius (Cod. Theod. 6. 
27. 15) to Namatianus is generally accepted 
and was so in V.’s early edition (p. 171). This 
correction, supplying the date 412, might at 
least have been mentioned. 

* All references but those accompanied by 
II are made to bk. I. 


V incertus, retained in 1904, when it 
seems Vessereau’s faith was stronger). 
Per contra, in two cases where the 
editors (1) throw over V’s quorum (220; 
referring to litora) in favour of R’s 
quarum (referring to cymbis); (2) accept 
R’s utramque (552; actually in the MS 
utraque) for V’s utraque (accepted by 
Baehrens as=‘in either position’) it 
may be said that their apostasy is need- 
less, if not actually ill-considered. 

As has been suggested, and as might 
be expected, editors who fight shy of 
what they regard as a cod. det. are not 
friendly disposed towards conjectural 
emendation. Damm’s proposed re- 
arrangement of 228-32, Burman’s adit 
(522; at least they do not, like Helm, 
bolster up the more than dubious /ate- 
bram .. . agit by misleading citations 
from the Thes. L.L.), Castalio’s virtutts 
specimen (544; surely virtutis spectem is 
an insult rather than a compliment ?), 
Miiller’s and Baehrens’ victores (for 
vectores in 555; Sitzmann’s rerum for 
vegum might have been given in the 
app. crit. as a possible alternative cor- 
rection), and Reid’s Jliacae (for VR’s 
illatae of II 48) receive no more than a 
passing notice, while Baehrens’ attrac- 
tive par (for bona) parcendi (71), Schenkl’s 
rearrangement of 101-10 (a propos of 
which we note with approval the editors’ 
rejection of R’s externus, which appears 
in the 1904 edition,’ in favour of V’s 
aeternus. Faith justified once more!), 
Keene’s curva (for VR’s cura), and 
Baehrens’ livente or Keene's laedente (for 
VR’s ludente) are not even granted the 
cold hospitality of the app. crit. 

Of their own emendations the editors 
introduce only three into their text: 
227 hinc adflictum, of which all one can 
say is that it is as good as Barth’s hinc 
exesum or Miiller’s hinc effractum and 
better than Baehrens’ expugnatum (we 
want hinc); 421 veheris (it is good that 
the desperate veniet of the 1904 edition 
is abandoned) : excellent palaeographic- 
ally (V veneris), but cognomen=‘as a 
cognomen’ is difficult, if not impossible ; 
and 461 ulvam : no improvement on R’s 
algam and inferior to V’s viam, which 
avoids the awkward concessive sense 





3 Why always referred to, except in the 
preface, as that of 1905 ? 
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of the abl. abs. necessitated by the 
other two readings. 

All these are matters of opinion. 
Actual mistakes are few. As such may 
be cited 175, where R’s «imitatio is 
printed but Miiller’s almost necessary 
instantia is translated (son zéle); 206, 
where dum .. . fideret is rendered by 
attendant que .. . se levét (presumably 
Heinsius’ se darvet); and 373, where in 
an additional note (p. 41) pagi is ex- 
plained as=fagani (that pagus may= 


pagant is another matter) and said to 
bear a transitional meaning halfway 
between that of countryfolk and that of 
pagans. 

But—not to end on a note of censure 
which would be ill-deserved—we may 
express ourselves thankful for a read- 
able and portable edition of Rutilius 
which, adequately introduced and critic- 
ally equipped, limits itself to a modest 
seventy pages. M. PLATNAUER. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 





SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS AND HIS AGE. 


C. E. STEVENS, B.A., B.Litt.: Sidonius 
Apollinaris and His Age. Pp. xiv+ 
224; 2 maps, I photograph (aerial). 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

AMONG all the writings on Apollinaris 
Sidonius there are so far three works of 
pre-eminent merit, Sirmond’s edition 
of 1614, Luetjohann’s great edition 
(with Mommsen’s introduction) in the 
M.G.H., and Mohr’s editio minor in 
the Teubner series. To these I should 
now add Mr. Stevens’ sober and critical 
study of Sidonius and his age, which 
for compression and sound sense de- 
serves to rank with Sirmond, for wide 
knowledge methodically organized with 
Luetjohann or Mohr. As an attempt 
to reconstruct Sidonius’ career and to 
portray his times strictly within the 
limits of the evidence, it gives a con- 
spectus of fifth-century Gaul which to 
the student of the period is indispen- 
sable. 

The importance of this otherwise 
conventional and shallow aristocrat lies 
in the fact that he touches on so much: 
the politics, the social life, the educa- 
tion, the Church of Southern Gaul, all 
have some light shed on them from his 
works. Mr. Stevens by his careful sift- 
ing and marshalling of the evidence has 
done a notable service: every chance 
reference in the Letters or Poems is 
utilized to yield some information on 
the man and his milieu: the landmarks 
and dates are now fixed with as much 
scientific precision as critical deduction 
from the facts will warrant : we can see 
the man in his successive stages of 
young seigneur, ambitious careerist, dis- 


appointed politician, and self-conscious 
ecclesiastic as clearly as he must have 
appeared to Gregory of Tours a century 
later. In the first place he is the clever, 
rather spoilt, littérateur of a provincial 
circle which would equally have admired 
the frigidities of any noble Maevius or 
Cluvienus. In the next phase, as son- 
in-law to the Emperor Avitus, he visits 
Rome, and later associates with the 
Emperors Majorian and Anthemius, 
rising to be Prefect of the City and re- 
ceiving the title of Patrician. Later as 
Bishop, appointed per saltum to the see 
of Auvergne, he is deeply conscious of 
his unworthiness—a thousand times 
exaggerated in the grovelling protesta- 
tions of unspirituality which he ad- 
dresses by letter to his fellow-Bishops : 
one might think he was deliberately 
assuming the temper described by the 
Law of Leo and Anthemius as proper to 
one offered a bishopric, ‘ ut quaeratur 
cogendus, rogatus recedat, invitatus re- 
fugiat, sola illi suffragetur necessitas 
obsequendi: . . . profecto indignus est 
sacerdotio nisi fuerit ordinatus invitus’ 
(cod. Fustin. lib. i. tit. iii, de Episc, 1. 31). 
In his old age, after his unsuccessful 
defence of Clermont against the ad- 
vance of the Visigothic King Euric and 
his reluctant acceptance of the new 
power, he devoted himself to revising 
and editing the collection of letters 
which, despite the obscurities of their 
rhetorical style, give us the best portrait 
of the time and form the substance of 
Mr. Stevens’ competent and reasoned 
study. 

In some of the details, however, I do 
not agree with Mr. Stevens’ interpreta- 
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tion. I have no faith, for instance, in 
Sidonius’ knowledge of astronomy or as- 
trology—the Bishop gabbles of climac- 
terics and diastemata with as much 
solemn humbug as a journalist discuss- 
ing geodesy. I differ, too, from his 
explanation of Epistles I. xi and VII. xii. 
There are also smaller points of differ- 
ence such as the translation of Ep. II. 
2-3, nist quid tu fascinum verere, and the 


meaning of the concluding words of 
Ep. IV. 4. 3. Here one could wish that 
Mr. Stevens had had access to Pro- 
fessor Anderson’s forthcoming trans- 
lation in the Loeb series, or that he 
had known the small volume of notes 
on Sidonius published in 1930 by the 
Cambridge Philological Society. 
W. H. SEMPLE. 


University of Reading. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENASCENCE LATIN. 


(1) Rodulfi Tortarit Carmina. Edited 
by MarBury B. OGLE and DoroTHy 
M.ScHULLIAN. Pp.Ilx+500. Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome [Vol. viii.], 
1933- 

(2) Giovanni di Garlandia: Integumenta 
Ovidiu. A cura di Fausto GuiIs- 
ALBERTI. Pp.80. Messinaand Milan: 
Giuseppe Principato, 1933. Paper, 
20 lire. 

(3) Arnolfo d’Orléans, un 
Ovidio nel secolo XII. By Fausto 
GHISALBERTI. Pp. 78. Milan: 
Hoepli, 1932. Paper, 20 lire. 

(4) L. JuHAsz. Bubliotheca scriptorum 
medit recentisque aevorum. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1932-33. 

(1) RoDULPHUS TORTARIUS was a monk 

of Fleury, who lived about 1060-1120 

(neither date is certain): he wrote a 

De Memorabilibus in elegiacs, mostly a 

versification of Valerius Maximus, with 

additions; an hexameter poem on the 

Passion of St. Maur, and a Sapphic 

hymn to the same; the Miracles of St. 

Benedict (elegiac); and a series of 

letters, also elegiac: some epigrams 

and epitaphs (including one on Abelard) 
are ascribed to him, but not with com- 
plete certainty. The letters, which 
are almost intolerably crammed with 
literary and mythological allusions, 
show that he travelled to some extent 
in Normandy and at least once in 

Spain, this latter perhaps on an eccle- 

siastical mission of some importance, 

and contain a certain number of refer- 
ences to current events in Church and 

State. The poems are now preserved 

only in one MS. of first-class import- 

ance, Vat. Reg. 1357, and the editors 
have done their work with great care, 
though without much enterprise : there 


cultore dt 


are passages where the MS. is torn or 
otherwise illegible at a few beginnings 
and ends of lines, but no attempt has 
been made at filling the gaps, which 
would have been no very serious task. 
Rodulphus is on the whole a _ dull 
writer, just worth publishing, and grati- 
tude is due to the American Academy 
in Rome for making it possible to print 
him. 

(2) Much the best account of the 
Englishman John Garland (c. 1195- 
1272) is to be found in the introduction 
to his Morale Scolarium by the late 
L. J. Paetow (Berkeley, Cal., 1927). 
The present work develops, in the form 
of a brief ‘ mnemotechnic’ versification, 
the historical or moral meaning cloaked 
by the poetry of the Metamorphoses. 
All praise is due to Sig. Ghisalberti’s 
introduction and critical and explana- 
tory notes. 

(3) This (a publication of the R. Isti- 
tuto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere) 
is also a good piece of work by Sig. 
Ghisalberti. Arnulph of Orléans (fl. 
c. 1175) has chiefly been known by the 
hatred borne to him by his more famous 
rival Matthew of Vendéme, but his 
intimate and at times penetrating know- 
ledge of Ovid was well worth investi- 
gating for its own sake (he too, of 
course, freely ‘ moralised’ his author), 
and his Life of Ovid and synopses of 
each book of the Metamorphoses are care- 
fully and critically edited. 

(4) For a list of the contents of this 
Bibliotheca see Cl. Rev. xvii, p. 208. 
They include the mysterious P. magister 
(formerly ‘known as the Anonymus 
Hungarus), a notary of King Béla II 
(1131-41) or III (1173-96), on whom 
we depend for the beginnings of Hun- 
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garian history: the Historia Bononiensts 
(concerning Galeazzo Marescotti) of 
Thomas Seneca of Camerino (c. 1390- 
1472) in hexameters: the poems, letters 
and invectives (against Francesco 
Filelfo) of Galeotto Marzio of Narni 
(1427-c. 1497), who spent much of his 
life in Hungary: the works -of other 
minor writers, both Hungarian and 
Italian, who resided there, such as 
Filippo Buonaccorsi, Nicolas Barius, 
George Polycarp of Kostolan, and 
others: the poems and letters of 
Bartolomeo Fonzio (1145-1513, also a 


visitor to Hungary): an oration of 
Conrad Celtes at Ingolstadt (it is good 
news that M. Rupprich is preparing a 
complete edition of his letters) : and 
the panegyric of Ugolino de Vieri 
(1438-1516) on the capture of Granada 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. All these 
are well edited and provided with con- 
cise but adequate introductions, and 
are valuable as giving us specimens of 
humanistic Latin from, or relating to, 
a part of Europe not very familiar to 
us at this period. 
S. GASELEE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF WALDE. 


Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 
Von Atois WALDE. Dritte neu 
bearbeitete Auflage, von J. B. Hor- 
MANN. 5. Lieferung (cyma-em®6), 6. 
Lieferung (emd6-feré). Pp. 321-480. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1932. 
Paper, M. 1.50 each. 

WHEN Dr. Hofmann, who had under- 

taken the task of revising Walde’s ety- 

mologisches Worterbuch for a third 
edition, had produced four fascicles of 
the new work, he was appointed to the 

Thesaurus, and it seemed likely that 

the former work would not be con- 

tinued for some time. Students will 
be glad to know, however, that Hof- 
mann has returned to his previous task, 
and the fifth and sixth parts of the new 
Walde are now available. The adjec- 
tive is indeed appropriate, and that the 
work is not a revision of Walde but 
rather a rewriting is made abundantly 
clear by the fact that compared with 
its predecessor the third edition con- 
tinues to grow in size. Whereas the 
first two parts covered 127 pages of the 
second edition, the next two covered 
gI pages and the present two only 65 
pages, a rate of growth which makes it 
likely that the completed work will be 
of very formidable size. In the fifth 
part some 40 new articles have been 
added to the 160 in the corresponding 
section of the second edition, com- 
prising such words as cyprinus, dannus, 
darpus, dida, doga, dolsa, dosinus, drappus, 

dravoca, drosca, etc., and to the 127 

articles in the corresponding section of 

the second edition the sixth part adds 


some 30 new ones, comprising words 
such as emplastrum, éricé engium, exbolus, 
faccilo, famfaluca, faucuum, etc. It may 
be remarked that many of these words 
are not more strange in appearance than 
they are rare in occurrence, but never- 
theless it is important that they should 
be included in a work of this kind, which 
is meant for reference and should there- 
fore contain all words, however rare. 
Among other alterations on the previous 
edition is a considerable number of 
cross-references, which will greatly 
increase the usefulness of the book. 
Again, some of the articles have been 
slightly altered by putting what is now 
considered to be the earliest form of the 
word before later forms; thus damma 
now comes before daima and epulum 
before epulae. There has also been 
some useful rearrangement whereby 
for instance dictto no longer receives 
separate treatment but is included 
under dico, and on duim, which occu- 
pied a considerable amount of space in 
the second edition, the reader is now 
merely referred to do. 

It is impossible to enter into a de- 
tailed discussion of the many words 
treated in these two parts, but slight 
mention may be made of two or three 
very common ones. Thus, whereas in 
the previous edition the i of dignus was 
left unmarked, it is now marked as long 
(dignus). The existence of the short 
form, which is guaranteed by the 
Romance languages (cf. Meyer-Liibke 
Einf3 § 122), is mentioned, however, 
and reference made to Sommer Hb.? 
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121. In the second edition ~religio, 
though referred to diligo, was given 
separate mention and taken to mean 
‘Gewissensscheu, Religion,’ whereas it 
is now cited under diligo with the 
meaning ‘ Bedenklichkeit.’ Disctpulus 
the ancients associated with disco, 
which will not hold. Meillet gives it 
up as insoluble and refuses to accept 
derivation from *discifio on grounds of 
meaning. Hofmann now accepts this 
derivation, however, and plausibly sup- 
ports its meaning by citing disceptare, 
praecipio, and praecepto. For the ety- 
mology of elementum Hofmann follows 


Diels in deriving it from *elepantom 
<érépas meaning ‘a letter on ivory.’ 
Walde rightly rejected this etymology 
in the previous edition, though no satis- 
factory etymology can be produced. 

The great services which Dr. Hof- 
mann is conferring upon students of 
Latin cannot be too highly praised. 
Good as the second edition was, the 
third is immeasurably better, and it is 
to be hoped that before long Dr. Hof- 
mann will be able to complete this 
arduous but most excellent work. 

P. S. NOBLE. 
University of Leeds. 


SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY REVISED. 


W. SmitH: A Smaller Latin-English 
Dictionary. Revised edition by J. F. 
Locxwoop. Pp. xi+-823. London: 
Murray, 1933. Cloth, gs. 

SMITH’s dictionary has long held an 
honourable position by the side of that 
of Lewis and Short. The smaller form 
of it has developed into a new and 
original work, the third edition of which, 
edited by Mr. J. F. Lockwood, Lecturer 
in Classics in the University of London, 
is now before us. 

There is no reason why a dictionary 
of this kind should not be made useful 
and interesting to scholars. The dis- 
advantage resulting from the fact that 
references are merely to authors, not 
to cited passages, is largely balanced 
by the gain from the point of view of 
To evovvortov. In an ideally con- 
structed ‘smaller dictionary’ one would 
see at a glance who first used a word, 
phrase or construction ; who, if it first 
appears in poetry, introduced it to 
prose ; whether it is in the main a poetic 
or prosaic use; whether it belongs to 
the colloquial sphere ; whether it is of 
Republican, Early Imperial or Silver 
currency. 

Some day an enterprising publisher 
may give us this book. In the mean- 
time Mr. Lockwood has moved in the 
right direction. He realizes the neglect 
of Livy in our dictionaries and has 
certainly improved the position. But 
Livy’s importance as a model is such 
that his name ought to be cited for 
every word, phrase and usage that is 


foundin him. As the Auctor ad Heren- 
nium is among the authors quoted, it 
would have been better, in view of the 
fact that his composition probably, 
and some of his quotations certainly, 
belong to the Sullan period, to cite him 
more frequently. In the case of the 
younger Seneca, and especially for the 
Letters, the new edition shows a wel- 
come advance. The elder Seneca, 
though his name appears in the list of 
authors quoted, seems to appear very 
rarely. And as the abbreviation ‘ Sen.’ 
is indicated for both father and son 
(except so far as Epistles and Tragedies 
are concerned), a certain amount of 
ambiguity is risked. 

It has always seemed to me a serious 
drawback to the dictionary that no 
attempt is made to show whether a 
word or construction is rare or even a 
adtra£é Neyouevor or to indicate synonyma 
and antitheta. No change has been 
made here in the new edition. 

Every page I have scanned bears 
testimony to the care with which Mr. 
Lockwood has done his work, adding 
citations, making articles clearer, im- 
proving the arrangement and excising 
everything that could be spared. It is 
good to find ‘j’ banished: alas, ‘v’ 
still remains, doubtless to the joy of 
such as even now hamper their pupils 
with the English mispronunciation of 
Latin. Misprints and errors seem ex- 
tremely rare. 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 

Torquay. 
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SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


Everyday Life in Ancient Greece. By 
C. E. Ropinson. Pp. 159 ; illustra- 
tions, maps. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In small compass the author of this 
book has been able to give a remark- 
ably comprehensive picture of life in 
ancient Greece; beginning with the 
Heroic Age, later giving special atten- 
tion to Athens and Sparta, and through- 
out keeping before the reader the 
essential spirit which informed the 
detail of Hellenic life. The book is 
written with vigour and imagination, 
and with evident knowledge both of 
Greece itself and of classical literature. 
The illustrations are numerous and in- 
clude some beautiful photographs of 
actual scenery as well as many of build- 
ings and sculpture, among them the 
‘hockey match’ relief found in Themi- 
stocles’ wall. The maps are useful, 
particularly a bird’s-eye picture of 
Greece drawn by the author. One 
might criticize the excessive number of 
footnotes, most of which might have 
been incorporated in the text; the use 
of translations from the J/iad in irregu- 
larly rhymed octosyllabic verse; the 
omission of any mention of the Orphics 
in the chapter on religion; and the 
almost complete silence about Comedy 
in the chapter on Drama. But the 
book as a whole is an uncommonly 
stimulating study of its subject and 
would be valuable either to schoolboys 
or to older readers. There is a glossary 
of Greek names, containing, unfortun- 
ately, one misprint. 





Cicero’s Correspondence. By A. L. IRVINE. 
Pp. xix+272. Pitt Press Series. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1933. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Tuis edition is designed for the use of 

Sixth Forms, and critical apparatus 

and notes have therefore been jetti- 

soned. The selection of letters, ar- 
ranged chronologically and covering 
the years 62-43 B.C., contains a large 
number by other hands than Cicero’s: 

Sulpicius, Caesar, Asinius Pollio and 

others. The only innovation in the 

plan of the book is the division of the 
NO. CCCXLVIII. VOL. XLVIII. 


historical introduction into sections 
placed each before the group of letters 
for the year in question. The author 
hopes thus to make it more easily read ; 
but the loss of continuity is a disadvan- 
tage. The notes are in the main good 
and useful, although, like so many 
editors’ notes, they too often take the 
form of a mere translation of this 
phrase or that. A biographical index 
offers much information. The book is 
marked by an enthusiastic interest in 
Cicero and his period. 





Cicero, Pro L. Flacco. By S. F. Mos- 
crop. Pp. xxi+136. London and 
Glasgow: Blackie, 1933. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Tuis edition, while offering plenty of 
sound information, is seriously lessened 
in value by lack of finish. The author 
permits himself, for example, such 
English as ‘one of the lesser known 
of Cicero’s speeches,’ and ‘responsible 
to safeguard the interests of his col- 
leagues.’ There is a misprint of nones 
for nonae on p. xix, and ‘autochthon- 
ous’ is misspelt on p. 92. The notes 
are in many cases vague or unfinished 
in expression, as on p. 98, where the 
note on Smyrnaea is ‘a flourishing city 
of Lydia.’ After noting the accusative 
of exclamation, the editor passes over 
nominatives such as o nox illa without 
comment. A revision of the introduc- 
tion and notes, with a severer eye to 
accuracy and a more imaginative eye 
for the possible confusion of the student, 
would greatly improve the book. 





Livy, Book II, 1-40. By C. W. Baty. 
Pp. 176; illustrations, maps. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1933. Cloth, 
Is. gd. 

TuIs is a very sound school edition. 

It is intended for the schoolboy whose 

experience of Latin authors is, as so 

often in these days, very limited. The 
introduction is short, fresh and uncon- 
ventional. The notes aim at helping 
the scholar to understand and to corre- 
late what he reads, but not at doing 
his work for him. Occasionally the 
editor seems to overestimate the his- 
c 
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torical knowledge of his students: not 
many of the boys whom he has in mind 
would understand the brief reference to 
the King Archon on p. 81. The few 
illustrations are all good and most of 
them uncommon, as for instance 
Edward Lear's drawing of the walls 
of Norba. 


Extracts from Latin Poetry for Beginners. 
By A. M. Crort. Pp. g1. London: 
Harrap, 1933. Limp cloth, ts. 6d. 

THE question whether selections and 
collections of short passages have much 
value in the learning of a language still 
divides the opinions of teachers. This 
particular selection, intended to intro- 
duce beginners to the great writers of 
Latin verse, ranges in time from Catul- 
lus to Martial, and many of the passages 
are of less than four lines in length, 
while others run to fifteen or more, 
Notes on all the poets are included, 
and most of these are clear and useful 
(Propertius, however, is regrettably 
summed up in the sole remark that his 
poetry is similar in form and content 
to that of Tibullus!). Notes on the 
passages, and vocabulary, might have 
been left to the teacher to supply, as 
such a book could be used only in 
class. There is, finally, a note on a 
few of the metres, hexameter, penta- 
meter and sapphic. This, if required 
at all, would be more valuable if some 
explanation of the nature of quantity 
were given. Such an_ explanation 
should have ousted the bad old way 
of analysing the pentameter into two 
groups of 24 feet each, without regard 
to the silent beats, which, properly 
explained, offer no difficulty to any 
child. 


Easy Exercises in Latin Syntax. By 
A. M. Crort. Pp. 95. London: 
Harrap, 1933. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A BOOK like this is a convenience to 

the teacher who has large classes and 

little time. It offers an ample supply 
of short sentences for translation into 

Latin, illustrating the various rules of 

syntax. The rules are not stated, but 

each group of sentences is preceded by 

a few model sentences in Latin. Most 
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of these are quite useful, but under the 
heading ‘ Conditional Clauses’ the sen- 
tence si adfuisset omnia intellexisset, ‘if 
he had been present .. .,’ is too am- 
biguous to be offered asa type. It isa 
pity that so many of the model sen- 
tences, especially those introducing 
indirect statements and final and con- 
secutive clauses, show an order which 
follows English rather than Latin 
usage. The shortest Latin sentence 
can still have Latinity. 





The First Two Years of Latin. By 
L. W. P. Lewis and E. H. GODDARD. 
Pp. xiv +221. London: Christophers, 
1933. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TuIs is an excellent book: it is both 

practical and scholarly, and it trusts, 

and should therefore stimulate, the 
intelligence of both teacher and pupils. 

Its aim is to provide for the first two 

years of a four years’ course (the re- 

mainder of which has been provided 
for in the same authors’ Foundations 
for Latin Prose Composition), giving in 
the process a somewhat larger know- 
ledge of Latin vocabulary than is 
common. The introduction is a model 
of challenging brevity. An excellent 
feature of the earlier chapters is the 
insistence on regular analysis of all 
sentences into their skeleton of subject, 
verb and object, as a preliminary to 
working out the correct inflections. 
Accidence, the relevant syntax, and 
suitable vocabulary are grouped to- 
gether and followed at each stage by 
an ample supply of sentences, Latin 
and English. These have an uncom- 
mon freshness and unconventionality, 
being drawn in very many cases from 

Latin and English literature (there are 

some delightful sentences from Alice in 

Wonderland) and being invariably good 

in style and worth attention in them- 

selves. There are also continuous 
pieces of Latin for translation, a set of 
grammar papers offered as an indication 
of how revision of accidence may be 
done, a well-arranged set of paradigms 

of verbs, anda vocabulary. This is a 

book which should prove of great value 

to any teacher of Latin. 
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A School Latin Course. Part III. By 
GEORGE A. MORRISON. Pp. viii+ 
212. London: Murray, 1932. Cloth, 
3S. 

THE scope of this book is fairly 
ambitious. The author sets himself 
to furnish not only the syntax necessary 
for the third and fourth years of Latin 
but an introduction to continuous prose 
composition, and notes on Latin idiom 
in prose and verse, on metre, on the 
Roman calendar and coinage and other 
subjects. There are many good features 
in the book: the hints on prose com- 
position are sound and helpful; the 
discussion of oratio obliqua and the 
following exercises are really instruc- 
tive; the section on metre is based on 
the use of crotchets and quavers to 
indicate length—perhaps the only satis- 
factory method, resulting, for example, 
in a perfectly true explanation of the 
pentameter. The account of ~refert 
and interest really does explain why 
the construction is as it is. There 
are, however, certain weaknesses which 
might be remedied. The sentences and 
examples are on somewhat conventional 
lines. The statement on p. 1 (under 
Passive Voice) that ‘the “ continuous ”’ 
form, is building, . . . is almost always 
active’ is at least ambiguous. Some 
will dislike the use of such a large 
variety.of type. The aim is to assist 
the pupil’s eye; but so much variety is 
distracting. 


Paginae Primae. By F. R. DALE and 
G.G. HENDERSON. Pp.152. London 
and Glasgow: Blackie, 1933. Cloth, 
2s. gd. 

THIS is in most ways a typical ‘ First 

Latin Course,’ carefully planned and 

providing adequate material for practice, 

oral and written. Accidence and syntax 
occupy the left-hand page, vocabulary 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS : Greek Art, the Basis 
of Later European Art. Pp. x+136; 16 
illustrations. (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.) London etc.: Harrap, 1933. Cloth, 
5s. net. 

MucH of this book is excellent. It is well 

written and within its bounds an admirable 

exposition of the Greek spirit, its expression in 
sculpture, and its effect on later art. Its limita- 





and exercises, including some for re- 
vision, the right. As the course pro- 
ceeds, the Latin passages become longer 
and more advanced: it might be better 
if there were correspondingly more 
sentences for translation into Latin, 
and if these were so arranged (even at 
the cost of space) as to occupy each a 
new line. Experience shows that this is 
easier for the young pupil. The book 
ends with a summary of accidence and 
a vocabulary. 





Memorabilia Latina. By F.J.SHIRLEY. 
Pp. 64. London: Bell, 1933. Limp 
cloth, gd. 

Tuis little handbook claims to be no 
more than a ‘ useful vade mecum,’ giving 
in skeleton form the chief rules of syntax 
and a series of vocabularies grouped 
according to subject. The extreme 
compression forced upon it by its small 
size does not make for clearness in the 
statement of rules, nor is this improved 
by occasional vaguely colloquial turns 
of phrase. This section tends to be 
superfluous to the boy who knows his 
work and dangerous to the one who 
does not. The vocabularies should be 
useful in revision. 





The Teaching of Latin and History. The 
Report of an Informal Conference 
held at Oxford 28 May 1932 on the 
Preparation of Girls for the Uni- 
versity. Pp.39. Oxford: University 
Press, 1933. Paper, Is. 

THE chief subject of discussion at the 

conference of which this pamphlet is 

the record was the apparent decline in 

Latin scholarship among girls entering 

the University to read History. The 

discussion was frank and many-sided, 

and raised questions of practical im- 

portance to both school and university 

teachers. This record of it is well 
worth study. H. LIsTepR. 


tions may be due chiefly to the choice of the 
subtitle ; if Greek art is to be considered as the 
basis of later European art, and if for many 
centuries no Greek art was known except 
Roman copies of Greek originals dating from 
the fifth and later centuries B.C., it follows that 
Greek art must mean the sculpture of those 
centuries. As an exposition of the spirit, prac- 
tice, and heritage of classical and post-classical 
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Greek sculpture this book is, as has been said, 
excellent. But it starts with the assumption 
that oriental art is not appreciated by western 
Europeans, and with oriental art goes of course 
all the earliest Greek sculpture and painting, 
where the emphasis is laid on pattern, form, or 
structure rather than representation. Yet it is 
this early art which appeals to us most strongly 
today, and which inspires us just because it is 
non-representational : the classical and post- 
classical art is only tolerated in so far as it has 
a pattern which can be seen through the repre- 
sentation. It is a just criticism that this book 
leaves out those periods and schools which have 
the strongest appeal to the modern eye and 
which have inspired some modern artists— 
besides having the additional advantage of 
being incontrovertibly Greek. Minor criticisms 
may also be made: p. 42, there is no reason to 
believe that early painting was ‘ praised prim- 
arily as an adjunct of sculpture’; p. 44, the 
tradition about Agatharchus is confirmed by 
contemporary vase-painting ; p. 52, ‘from a 
small unit’ is a mistranslation, the phrase 
means something more like ‘with difficulty’; 

92 ‘potter’ and ‘painter’ are transposed. 
The illustrations are beneath contempt. Never- 
theless the book should be commended as an 
excellent introduction to the form and spirit 
of classical sculpture. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 


H. PHILIPPART : 
grecque en Italte. 


Collections de Céramique 
Vol. 1: 40 pp., 6 plates, 


4 figs.; vol. 2: 146 pp., 13 plates, 9 figs. 
Brussels: Lamertin (Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’), 1932 and 1933. Paper, 12 and 
25 fr 


THESE volumes contain the author’s jottings on 
the public and semi-public vase-collections in 
Italy. The fullerentries(e.g. Corneto) summarise 
the contents of the museum, mention some of the 
more important vases, reproduce a few, facsimile 
some inscriptions; the briefer (eg. Naples) 
give no more than a bibliography. It is possible 
that the notes on a few of the remoter col- 
lections may occasionally cause or save some 
student a journey, but it is difficult to guess 
to whom the book as a whole can be addressed. 


A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
EDOUARD TIECHE: Thesfis. Pp. 30. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1933. Paper, 


RM. 1.50. 
THIS is an inaugural dissertation delivered in 
the University of Bern. It consists of an inter- 
esting and well-planned review of the evidence 
about Thespis, and the attempt is made to con- 
struct an historical sketch consistent with the 
evidence. This is done by means of the rejec- 
tion of a good deal of it, as is inevitable in all 
such sketches; in this one the waggons go and 
the flowers hung over the actor’s face; the 
encounter with Solon was invented by Hera- 
clides Ponticus, and the Icarian story by the 
Alexandrians. The conclusion is that Thespis 
first introduced a human actor into satyr-play, 


and then a human chorus. Opinions will differ 

as to details in the discussion, but it is at least 

brief, clear and straightforward. Among points 
which can hardly be accepted with complete 
confidence are the identification of the poet with 
the SEZUIZ SGEMQNOS AOHNAIOZ on a head- 
less bust found near Tivoli in 1902, and the 
suggestion (about which I am very doubtful) 
that what Solon was supposed to have objected 
to was not the matter of Thespis’ plays, but 
dramatic illusion as such. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 

University of Sheffield. 

GIUSEPPINA PAGOTO: Sulla posizione di Gela. 
Pp. 35. Palermo: G. Mortilla, 1933. Paper, 
L. 20. 

THIS little work is directed to show that the 

site of the ancient Gela was not at Terranova, 

as Ciuver and Schubring concluded, but on 

Mount Licata. The method used to prove the 

matter is the time-honoured research into the 

literary sources, employed in this case with 
acumen and good sense. The case presented 
is clearly worth a detailed examination, but 
this must be carried out by someone who knows 
the local topography intimately ; and it should 
be the prelude to work with the spade. Exca- 
vation should be able to set the matter to rest, 

and this work will receive its due if it inspires a 

practical test of its truth. 





I. A. RICHMOND. 


Pp. ix+ 
1933. 


F. W. WALBANK: Aratos of Sicyon. 
222. Cambridge: University Press, 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

IN this volume Mr. Walbank provides a de- 

tailed account of Aratus’ tortuous and enig- 

matic career, and squarely attacks the problem 
of his political aims. He rightly characterizes 

Aratus as a practical politician who did not 

pursue a ‘republican ideal’ (though some al- 

lowance should be made for his anti-tyrannical 

-—not anti-monarchical—bias), but merely 

worked for the expansion of the Achaean 

League. He successfully absolves Aratus from 

responsibility for the Achaean clash with Sparta : 

in the last resort this was due to Sparta’s 
obstinate refusal to accept the new rule of 
icérns between cities for which the Achaean 

League stood. He also makes out a good case 

for Aratus’ ‘defection’ to Macedon, and shows 

that he guided the policy of both Antigonus 

Doson and Philip V to a considerable degree. 
Mr. Walbank condones rather too readily 

Aratus’ breaches of international usage. He 

assumes that in third-century Greece ‘war and 

peace were all one.’ This overlooks the rising 
current of opinion in favour of a cow} elpjvn, and 
of protest against practices such as those of 
the Aetolians, which were in reality a survival 
of the fourth-century anarchy of sovereign city- 

States, just as Aratus’ tip-and-run warfare de- 

rived, not from Alexander, but from Aeneas 

Tacticus. But if we recognize that such stabil- 

izing agencies as the Achaean League and 

Doson’s League of Leagues (which Mr. Wal- 

bank dismisses as practically stillborn) were 

supported by a strong body of Greek opinion 
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and were useful contributions to the central 
problem of Greek politics—the formation of a 
United States of Greece—we shall after all 
discover a solid core of statesmanship under 
Aratus’ indiarubber-man’s opportunism. 

Not the least valuable feature of this scholarly 
and well-reasoned book consists in its excellent 
chronological appendices. One point alone 
calls for comment here. Mr. Walbank dates 
back Aratus’ first negotiations with Antigonus 
Doson to 229. But in that year Doson was 
struggling (like Philip II in 359) against Balkan 
invaders and domestic strife : it required several 
years before he was strong enough to assist the 
Achaean League. M. Cary. 

University of London. 


Worterbuch der Antike, mit Berticksichtigung 
thres Fortwirkens. Von H. LAMER, in Ver- 
bindung mit E. Bux und W. SCHONE. Pp. 
xiit+784. Leipzig: Kréner, 1933. Cloth, 
M. 5.80. 

THIs is Volume 96 of Kréner’s Taschenausgabe. 

It measures 7 by 4} by 14 inches, weighs a 

pound and a quarter, and contains about 

350,000 words of clear, readable text in double 

column. Its lemmata include biographical, 

topographical, literary and miscellaneous an- 
tiquities, Latin and Greek expressions in com- 
mon use in modern Germany (and elsewhere), 
and a variety of topics interesting to the 
classical scholar, especially if he visits the 
classical lands: e.g. ‘Schnaps aller Art war 

im Altertum unbekannt.’ This article is typical 

of the book ; it seeks throughout to link up the 

present with the past, and contains many 
articles (e.g. Demokratie, Frau, Heilkunde, 

Suezkanal) which trace the history or influence 

of an ancient idea or institution down to the 

present day. It is not a book that even a 

reviewer will read through; where I have 

tested it I have found it instructive and sugges- 
tive, and on the whole reliable. To err is 
human. Thus under ‘ Aeschylos’ a plot is 
assigned to the Prometheus Bound which may 
or may not have been the plot of the Prome- 
theus Unbound. And the anxiety of the authors 
that their readers shall have a real thrill occa- 
sionally wears an argument thin. It is, for 
example, mere playing with words to see in the 
carruca dormitoria of the Digest occasion for 
an article beginning : ‘Schlafwagen . . . schon 
im I. Jh. v. Chr. bekannt.’ The writer of this 
review has used a carruca, specially fitted for 
the purpose, as bedroom for months on end; 
but not while it was in motion. And even in 
the first century B.C. such a shift may well have 
been preferred to a khan. Under ‘ Feuer- 
wehr, after a reference to the wzgz/es of Ostia, 

Trajan is said to have forbidden Nicomedeia to 

organize a fire-brigade for the reason that a fire- 

brigade carried axes, ‘waren also eine bewaff- 
nete Macht, die evtl. dem Staate gefahrlich 
werden konnte’; to which it is duly added that 

Abdul Hamid would never allow the Constanti- 

nople fire-brigade to visit a house on fire with- 

out an ad hoc irade. Scholars cannot share 
the thrill which such articles provide for ‘die 

Allgemeinheit’; but we hasten to add that such 


articles are only the rieting of a method which 
in general is applied soberly and very sugges- 
tively. The article on Hypatia will interest 
English readers : ‘Hypatia (die schreckliche 
englische Aussprache dieses Wortes, Eipésche, 
mahnt dringend, dieser Frau zum Rechte auf 
ihren Namen zu verhelfen)...’ That on 
Kampf is also good : ‘ Kampf ist ein lat. Wort. 
Das ist bei der kriegerischen Art der Germanen 
zunachst verwunderlich; warum sollen sie 
grade hierfiir ein Fremdwort iibernommen 
haben? ...’ I hope I have shown that this 
book is well worth its space in the knapsack of 
any reader of German who visits the Mediter- 
ranean. W. M. CALDER. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Volume II. 
The Lloyd Collection. Parts i-ti: Etruria 
to Thurium. London: Published for the 
British Academy by Humphrey Milford, 
1933. 15s. net. 

MORE than forty years ago the Berlin Academy 

resolved to do for Greek coins what they were 

already doing so successfully for Greek and 

Roman inscriptions. A staff of highly compe- 

tent scholars was enlisted, and the cabinets of 

Europe were ransacked for the necessary infor- 

mation. The first part of the Corpus Num- 

morum Graecorum appeared in 1898 and was 
followed at intervals by four others. The last 
to be issued is dated 1913. The successive 
instalments were packed with valuable material, 
admirably sifted and arranged. But the labour 
involved had been enormous, and yet only an 
insignificant fraction of the field had been 
covered. Small wonder that the enterprise 
should have come to a standstill. Even had 
there been no war, it would probably have 
collapsed under its own weight. The British 
Academy have taken the vicarious lesson to 
heart. Public collections, which are always 
more or less accessible to students, are appar- 
ently to be excluded from the Sy//oge, attention 
being concentrated on private cabinets, which 
can seldom be conveniently consulted, however 
willing the owner may be to grant the necessary 
facilities. Description, too, is reduced toa 
minimum—a bare statement of metal, die- 
position, weight and provenance (where known), 
with a succinct note on any feature of 

particular interest. The text, in short, is a 

mere guide to the illustrations. These are on 

the most generous scale, every specimen being 
reproduced. Mr. E. S. G. Robinson of the 

British Museum is acting as editor, and no 

better choice could possi sly have been made. 
The first two fascicules of Volume I. (1931) 

contained the Spencer-Churchill and Salting 

Collections. But its progress has meanwhile 

been interrupted, as the next collection to be 

dealt with—the magnificent cabinet belonging 
to Dr. and Miss Lloyd of Cambridge—will 
require a whole volume to itself. This outcome 
ofa happy combination of sound judgment and 
ample ‘ purchasing power’ is restricted to the 

Greek coins of Italy and Sicily, but within 

these limits it is probably finer and more repre- 

sentative than anything of the sort ever brought 
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together by private hands. Conspicuous in 
the section now published is the rich harvest of 
corn-ears from Metapontum, which is sur- 
passed only by the splendid array of Tarentine 
horsemen, most of them originally mustered 
by. Sir Arthur Evans. With Italian towns like 
Velia, Croton and Rhegium still to come, not 
to speak of the whole of Sicily, coin-lovers 
have a rare treat in prospect. The format is 
admirable, and the sixteen folio plates are of 
excellent quality. To turn them over will be a 
sheer delight to all who care for Greek art. 
When the cost of production is considered, the 
price seems exceedingly moderate. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Edinburgh. 


EILIV SKARD: Ennius und Sallustius: eine 
sprachliche Untersuchung. Pp. 83. Oslo: 
Dybwad, 1933. Paper, Kr. 4.50. 

IN this book Mr. Skard indicates that he has 

derived his immediate inspiration from Lund- 

strém, his method from Norden, and _ his 
materials from the collections of the Thesaurus. 

The combination he has made of these is a 

happy one, and his results are both interesting 

and valuable. 

He discusses well over a hundred Sallustian 
words and phrases, proves that they are 
poetical, and traces them all, with more or less 
certainty, to Ennius. His case is well arranged 
and carefully argued, but some will doubt 
whether he has always allowed sufficiently for 
the weakness inherent in his method. The 
occurrence of the same or similar poetical 
words or phrases in a number of authors who 
were influenced by or borrowed from Ennius 
does not prove conclusively that Ennius used 
these words or phrases. But it is certain that 
nearly all the individual words discussed do 
occur in Ennius, and Mr. Skard has shown that 
some other words and phrases are poetical. 
He thus renders a great service to Sallustian 
studies. He has revealed the source of a great 
number of the words which occur in Sallust and 
not in other prose writers of the same age. 

The author is an enthusiast for his hypo- 
thesis, and with good cause; but he does not 
notice the metrical reasons for the use of 
indupérator for impérator in the Annals of 
Ennius, and for the non-occurrence of c#piditas 
and infidélis in epic poetry ; on the other hand 
his use of examples from the letters to Caesar 
incidentally gives further support to the view 
that these are authentic. 

A few more fairly certain Ennian words and 
phrases might have been added : nox intempesta 
(Cat. 27. 3, 32. 1, Jug. 38. 4) occurs in Enn. 
Ann. 102 and 167, and though Ciceronian 
seems poetical; egens alienae opis (Hist. II. 
47. 4) is very like ofzs egens ... tuae Enn. 
Scen. 85; parma (Hist. III. 102) occurs in 
Enn. Ann. 402, and uméo, in the same line, is 
read by Hauler in Ast. Il. 108 (Wiener Stud. 
XLIX. 135). J. M. WYLLIE. 





ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL: Die leuvin- 
ischen Tafeln, Text, Uebersetzung, Unter- 
suchungen. Pp. iv+9!. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1931. Paper, RM. 9. 

SINCE Biicheler’s death the Eugubine Tables 
have been neglected by classical scholars. In 
this work the author has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the interpretation of this unique 
document. The book comprises a text with 
translation and a series of ‘ Untersuchungen’ 
which serve the purpose of a systematic com- 
mentary. The author is only concerned with 
the interpretation of the text, linguistic points 
being discussed only if they are relevant to his 
main purpose. 

In III 4 vapfere is taken to mean in lapide 
=‘augural stone.’ Pumperias XII in IIb 2 
is translated as montis Decembribus and the 
whole passage refers to the festival of Saturnus. 
etkvasatis in III 24 is a compound adjective 
like Latin sacrosanctus, a view which is sup- 
ported by V 2, where etkvasese=ex sententia. 
vepurus in Va 13=impurus, with which cf. Gk. 
amupos. arviu (1b 2. 5 etc.) is interpreted with 
O. Muller as exfa, arviu ustentu referring to 
the inspection of the entrails to show that they 
were fit for divine consumption. putrespe erus 
in IV 13 means, of course, ‘u¢risgue dits,’ but 
Blumenthal puts forward the interesting sug- 
gestion that evus in other passages (e.g. Ia 33, 
Ila 6, VIb 37) is an entirely different word 
meaning ‘ wool,’ which is etymologically iden- 
tical with eipos. 

The interpretation of such a text is largely a 
matter of intelligent combination supported by 
etymology. The author must be complimented 
on the ingenuity of many of his derivations, but 
the far-stretched thread of probability snaps 
when eveclom III 35 is asserted to be a Celtic 
loan-word on the evidence of a Middle Irish 
form arco. 

L. R. PALMER. 

University of Manchester. 


G. E. DUCKWORTH : Foreshadowing and Sus- 
pense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and 

Vergil. Pp. iit+135. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press (London: Milford), 1933. 

Paper, 9s. net. 

‘IT is the purpose of this dissertation to make 
a comparative study of these epic poets— 
Homer, Apollonius of Rhodes, and Vergil—in 
an endeavor to see whether the technique of 
the poets is uniform in regard to the announcing 
of future events, and, secondly, to discover 
whether or not this technique lessens the interest 
of the reader and weakens the effectiveness of 
the poem.’ 

The first half of this programme is adequately 
fulfilled by an elaborate classification of refer- 
ences to future events, which serves to show 
certain differences between the poets, Apol- 
lonius usually occupying a middle position. 
Virgil, unlike Homer, allows his characters 
foreknowledge of events within the epic; on 
the other hand his foreshadowing to the reader 
is vaguer and he is more fond of the false clue. 
The concluding summary unduly minimizes in 
Homer the suspense of wondering what will 
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happen ; though the main events may be fore- 
cast, we do not always know in advance the 
result of an episode; for example, we are not 
told what success Telemachus’ journey will 
have. 

The second question is answered only inci- 
dentally and not very illuminatingly. In speak- 
ing of ‘ vicarious participation in the uncextainty 
felt by the characters’ Professor Duckworth 
calls attention to an important factor. But, 
perhaps inevitably in view of the subject of his 
dissertation, he attaches excessive importance 
in the maintaining of interest to an ignorance 
of the bare outlines of the plot. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


EDWIN PFEIFFER : Virgils Bukolika. Unter- 
suchungen zum Formproblem, Pp. 120. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933. Paper, M. 9.60. 

Dr. PFEIFFER reminds us that in seeking to 

relate the clogues to Theocritus scholars 

have often forgotten how much came between. 

Later Hellenistic poetry and Latin imitations of 

it must have left their mark on Virgil, and we 

do wrong to overlook Meleager in looking 
for echoes of Theocritus. Reitzenstein and 

Hubaux had already worked on these lines 

and Dr. Pfeiffer makes much use of their sug- 

gestions ; he seeks an approach to the genesis 
of the Eclogues by way of form and takes as his 
material poems 77, viiz, x, v and zv. The 
results of his examination are too detailed to be 
easily summarized. He rejects Skutsch’s view 
of x and suggests that it must be considered in 
the light of zz and vzz, which present the same 
formal construction; but in the case of one 
pair ot lines, 44-5, he reaches the same conclu- 
sion as Skutsch. These lines, which do not fit 
their context, must, he thinks, be a quotation 
from Gallus’s poems; but it seems at least 
easier to explain the whole poem as a ‘ cata- 
logue’ than to assume one isolated and ‘un- 
organisch’ quotation. Lines 62-3 he explains 
as having a double reference—to Gallus’s re- 
nunciation of Arcadia, where he finds no peace, 
for the real world, and to Virgil’s own renuncia- 
tion of the bucolic form for the wider themes 
suggested by the work of Augustus. Poem zz, 
he holds, is neither merely a panegyric nor 
merely a Adyos yeveOAcaxos; though it shares 
romot with both, it is something more than 
either, and presents close correspondence in 
ideas and expression with the Aoyos émiBarnpros 
provided by the rhetoricians to welcome the 

emipavea Or mapovoia of the representative of a 

Hellenistic monarch. Virgil, however, did not 

take his material direct from such a composi- 

tion, but from the (hypothetical) Hellenistic 
hymns suggested by it, which he thus ‘ buco- 
lized.’ 7ua dicere facta represents the mpages- 
section of this prototype, though it does not 
fit the poem, since the factu leading to the 
aurea aetas are not those of fuer himself. The 
yévos-section is replaced by the /auaes Pollionis, 

Pollio’s consulship being the xatpos of the 

child’s birth ; the father is not mentioned and 

patrits virtutibus is to be taken with reget. 


Of the three parts (of 14, 32, and 14 lines) into 
which the poem falls each ends with a reference 
to apotheosis. For lines 15-17 Dr. Pfeiffer 
inclines to accept Norden’s suggestion that 
the source of the expression is an ‘enthrone- 
ment-ritual’; he finds in the New Testament 
and Philo ‘spiritual’ parallels to this ‘ material’ 
formula of apotheosis. 

There is much interesting matter in Dr. 
Pfeiffer’s studies, but it is too long drawn out 
and rather extravagantly documented ; we do 
not really need St. John to tell us what Virgil 
meant. 

C. J. FORDYCE. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 


PAUL SONNET: Gatus Trebatius Testa. Pp. 
77. Jena: Universitaéts-Buchdruckerei G. 
Neuenhahn, 1932. Paper. 

EVERY schoolboy knows that Trebatius was a 

clever young lawyer who appreciated Cicero’s 

wit and was commended by him to Caesar in 

Gaul, and that he is the interlocutor in one of 

Horace’s satires; and all law students are 

supposed to know that he was the leading jurist 

at one time in the principate of Augustus. 

Dr. Sonnet can tell us very little more. He 

discusses thoroughly, and on the whole sen- 

sibly, all the relevant evidence and some, such 
as the 18 inscriptions that mention other, un- 
related, Trebatii, whose relevance may be 
doubted. He has made no discoveries, and no 
new suggestions of much consequence ; but to 
have squeezed 77 pages and a doctorate out of 
such scanty materials is no mean achieve- 
ment. 

P. W. DUFF. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rimische Religionsgeschichte. U1. Die Kaiser- 
zeit. Von FRANZ ALTHEIM. (Sammlung 
Géschen 1072.) Pp. 139. Berlin : de Gruyter, 
1933. Cloth, RM. 1.62. 

THIs little volume completes Altheim’s History 

4 Roman Religion (see C.A. xlv, p. 228 ; xlvi, 

. 182). Perhaps its most outstanding feature 

P : the freshness of tone; the reader does not 

feel that he is going over ground already many 

times traversed. Having to crowd several 
centuries into a little space, the author rightly 
concentrates his attention on a few prominent 
events, the chief of them being the Augustan 
religious reforms. Here the fundamental prob- 

lem is the attitude of Augustus himself, whether 
he was a sincerely religious man convinced 
that higher powers supported him and his 
mission, or a supremely clever politician using 
religion as a useful and respectable tool. Alt- 
heim is a decided partisan of the former view, 
in which respect the reviewer is much inclined 
to agree with him, and introduces an unfamiliar 
consideration into the discussion. He is of 
opinion that the influence of the poets on the 
whole movement was very considerable, that 
their claims to inspiration were not all literary 
convention, and therefore that they were rather 
originators of important parts of the reform 
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than propagandists trying to make them popu- 
lar (see especially p. 87 sgg.). He does not 
of course suppose that Augustus imagined 
Horace’s Roman odes or Vergil’s first eclogue 
(which is analysed briefly but very ably, pp. 28- 
41) to be divine instructions supernaturally 
dictated by Apollo or some other deity to these 
favoured mortals and by them written down 
for his instruction, but rather that these poets 
summed up important tendencies of the age, 
which Augustus felt it his mission, rather than 
his political aim, to fulfil, The arguments urged 
in support of this are not always cogent; I 
should doubt for example if delicta maiorum 
immeritus lues was written before the restora- 
tion of the temples was even thought of by the 
government (p. 89), and also whether the figure 
of the young god Octavian in Ecl. i really 
denotes a revulsion on Vergil’s part from 
Epicureanism (p. 71). It was a convinced 
Epicurean who wrote deus tlle fuit, deus, inclute 
Memmi of Epicurus himself. There are other 
disputable matters in the book, such as 
the interpretation of Horace, C. i, 84, as 
seriously meant (p. 72) and the acceptance of 
the cena 8wdexdbeos 2s historical (p. 65). But 
the clear understanding of the facts which is 
generally shown, together with the attractive 
manner of presenting them, outweighs such 


details. 
H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


A Bibliographical Guide to Latium and 
Southern Etruria. Third edition. Pp. 34, 
8vo. A Companion to the Study of Pompeii. 
and Herculaneum. Pp. 36, 8vo. By A. W. 
Van BUREN. Rome: American Academy, 
1933. Paper. 

THESE two admirable little handbooks grew 

out of the work of their author in the library of 

the American Academy in Rome, and, although 
well known in Roman archaeological circles, 
have not received the welcome which they 
deserve from the wider public interested in 

Roman studies. They are exactly the kind of 

bibliographies which should be in the hand of 

every serious student making his first journey 
to Italy, to guide his reading in preparation for 
his journey and to accompany him as he goes. 

Books that grow as these have justly done do 

not always develop uniformly. Any adverse 

criticism must merely be in the nature of ask- 
ing for more. In the first source, we wish that 
the section on Museums had been extended to 
include those of the Terme and the Baracco, 
and that the thumb-nail sketches which precede 
some of the towns had been extended to all. 

The list itself might be rounded off with Segni 

and Sta. Severa (the ancient Pyrgi), while there 

is something to be said for excursions to Prima 

Porta and the Ciciliano valley. Since the 

author rightly devotes a eulogy to Dennis, it is 

worth stating that he is to be had in a pocket- 
edition : but there is another author of an even 

older generation who still deserves his due for a 

series of admirable plans, and that is Uggeri, 

whose /ournées Pittoresques tried to do what 

Dr. Van Buren is doing here. His sections 


upon Tivoli are particularly good, and contain 
information to be obtained with difficulty else- 
where. 

In Pompeii and Herculaneum the author is 
very much in lands which he has made his own, 
and little extension of the theme is possible. 
The work deserves to be compared in utility 
to Owen and Webster’s collection of sources 
for the Roman Forum; but it adds to this 
virtue an intimate acquaintance with what to 
see and an appreciation of the relevance of 
each subject which can only come from many 
years’ affectionate study of the site. 

I. A. RICHMOND. 


Four Elegies of Propertius done into Stanzaed 
Verse as Experiments. By E. H. W. 
MEYERSTEIN. To be had of the Author, 3 
Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C. 1. Paper, 2s. 

The Old Gods. Echoes from Lucretius and 
from Greek Lyrics and other sources. Pp. 63. 
By DENIS TURNER. London: Besant, 1932. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LATIN elegiacs are not naturally suited to 

translation in stanza form, and it cannot be 

said that Mr Meyerstein has been wholly 
successful in a most difficult task; his versions 
are ingenious and scholarly, but the metre 
halts at times, and there is an excessive use of 

‘poetic diction.’ In spite of occasional felici- 

ties, the impression remains that Mr Meyer- 

stein was unfortunate in his choice of a 

medium. 

Mr Turner’s translations, which have been 
collected from various periodicals, are generally 
creditable without being impressive. Like 
most translators of Greek and Latin verse, he 
is at his best when rendering an epigram. 

K. R. POTTER. 

University of Edinburgh, 


MARY V. BRAGINTON: Zhe Supernatural in 
Seneca’s Tragedies. Pp. 98. Menasha, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A.: George Banta Publishing 
Co., 1933. Paper, $1.00. 

THIS study, presented to the faculty of the 

graduate school of Yale University in partial 

fulfilment of the requirements for the doctorate 
in philosophy, illustrates perfectly both the 
strength and the weakness of the modern dis- 
sertation method as applied to candidates for 
advanced academic degrees. Its collection of 
details is remarkably full; indeed one may 
suppose that nothing further remains to be 
done in the way of amassing facts in regard to 
the use of the supernatural elements of tragedy 
by Seneca. Greek tragedy has been combed 
with apparently equal thoroughness, and for 
this careful and painstaking diligence in pro- 
viding us a sort of Thesaurus of the subject the 
authoress deserves all praise. Yet no doubt it 
is just because of this basic spirit of fact- 
collecting, which suggests an elaborate card- 
index system, that the style is characterized 
throughout by short, choppy sentences which 
make very tedious reading. One might expect 
some relief from this staccato in the summing 
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up and the drawing of conclusions, but if there 
is such it has eluded the present reviewer. 

As for the net result of the investigation, we 
learn (p. 45) that ‘Seneca employs the super- 
natural for motivation of action, revelation and 
prophecy, melodramatic and spectacular effects, 
and mere convenience in handling the plot.’ 
It is surely not unreasonable to suggest that 
anyone who read even casually the Senecan 
tragedies would probably reach ambulando 
precisely the same conclusions, only one of 
which after all, motivation of action, would 
seem to merit discussion ; the rest are rather 
obvious. The net result therefore is almost 
purely negative; Seneca has not really de- 
veloped anything in the use of the supernatural 
in drama beyond what the Greeks had already 
realized. If this conclusion is valuable, the 
thesis has demonstrated it factually in the 
minutest detail. 

The proof-reading has been excellent and 
nothing seems to have slipped by except sum- 
misa for summissa in the quotation on p. 12. 
One is a little surprised however in the third 
footnote on p. 35 to find M. Léon Herrmann 
referred to as Mr. Herrmann. This is a case 
where Herrmann is neither a German nor yet an 
Englishman. As the citations from the litera- 
ture of the subject are numerous, a biblio- 
graphy might well have been added. It is the 
fairest way to let the reader or the reviewer 
see at a glance what authorities have been 
consulted ; otherwise a laborious scanning of 
footnotes becomes necessary. 

W. H. ALEXANDER. 

University of Alberta. 


The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, with a 
translation by DaviD Maik, Ph.D. Vol. 
III. Pp.x+529. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann (New York: Putnam), 
1932. Cloth, 1os.; leather, 12s. 6d. 

Dr. MAGIE here concludes his useful trans- 

lation of the Hzstoria Augusta. He has natur- 

ally based his text mainly on that of Hohl, but 
has made some emendations of his own, such 
as zlla for in Aurel. 26. 3, poenam for poene 

(paene edd.) Firm. 11. 1, ciuium for ciutlium 

Car. 1. 4, “umebat bonis (for boni) ib. 2. 5. 

Select readings are given in the apparatus: we 

should have expected to find dono Trig. Tyr. 

II, § noted as a conjecture of Salmasius (dona 

P, donat 3). The translation is careful and 

reads well: but ‘ prince of the Senate’ is not a 

happy rendering of Arinceps senatus Valer. 5. 4; 

nor does ‘since in this district the water was 

less cold’ correspond well with guod aguae 
frigidioris copia tllic deesset Aurel. 45. 2. In 
the following chapter oxyfaederotinas is trans- 
lated ‘of an opal hue.’ It seems to mean 

‘bright pink’ or something similar, to judge 

from the use of wadepws in certain papyri. 

The notes are concise and practical. On 

p. 398! there is a cross-reference to a passage 

in Trig. Tyr. where no comment is to be found. 

Misprints are few: we notice Sxgusio for 

Segusio p. 236. The volume is a welcome 

addition to the Loeb series. 

H. STUART JONES. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


EDWIN MAYSER: Grammatik der'griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit; Band II 2, 
Satzlehre ; analytischer Teil, zweite Halfte, 
I. Lieferung. Pp. xiv+ 336. Berlin and 
Leipzig : de Gruyter, 1933. Paper, RM: 4o. 

MAYSER’S monumental work, the first volume 

of which appeared in 1906, grows even fuller as 

it proceeds, successive publications of papyrus 
texts offering ever more abundant material. 

This instalment, which is Part 2 of Volume II 

(Part 3 is promised shortly), shows the same 

erudition and abundant citation of examples as 

its predecessors. This wealth of reference is 
justified in dealing with papyrus texts since, as 
many of them are incorrectly written, it is often 
impossible except by a multiplicity of instances 
to decide whether a particular form is a genuine 
grammatical phenomenon or merely a scribal 
error. The work will rank as a classic example 
of German scholarship, and it is to be wished 
that someone would do for the later papyri 
what Mayser has done for those of the Ptole- 
maic period. H. 1. BEEL 

British Museum. 


Die Systeme des rimischen Silbergeldes im IV. 
Jhat.n, Chr. Ein Betspiel zur Anwendung 
der variationsstatistischen Methode in der 
Numismattk. Von GUNNAR MICKWITZ. 
Pp.70; xxiii diagrams. Helsingfors: Aka- 
demische Buchhandlung, 1933. Paper, M. 31 
(Finnish). 

NUMISMATISTS will welcome this noteworthy 

little book with gratitude. The silver coinage 

of the fourth century presents problems which 
in spite of much learned discussion have hitherto 
remained unsolved. The vague and conflicting 
statements of the old metrologists, for the most 
part undatable themselves and describing un- 
datable systems, have helped but to convert 
knots into tangles. It is a relief to find Dr. 

Mickwitz dismissing these shadowy ‘authori- 

ties’ at the stait, and turning to the evidence of 

the papyri and the coins (or perhaps we should 
rather say ‘ coin-records ’) themselves. 

An outstanding difficulty has been to identify 
the silver of Constantine’s reform. Its existence 
is vouched for by an inscription of 323 A.D., but 
it seemed never to occur in coin-finds, which 
comprised only coins of Diocletian’s obsolete 
standard. M.’s solution is, we think, brilliantly 
successful. By proving a ratio between the 
values of gold and silver, unsuspected for the 
early part of the century, le shows that Con- 
stantine in fact adopted Diocletian’s coin into 
his new system, unchanged except in name. 

The perplexing fluctuations in the weight of 
this coin after 360 A.D. are the theme of the 
greater part of the book. They depend on 
the fluctuating ratio between gold and silver. 
M.’s theories are ingenious and novel, and most 
ably set forth. We disagree with his dating of 
vota-coins, but this does not affect the validity 
of his method 

The book is wonderfully stimulating and 
leaves one with the feeling that a distinct 
advance has been made and hopeful of further 
advance. J. W. E. PEARCE. 
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K. Svopopa: L’Esthétique de Saint Augustin 
et ses Sources. Pp.207. Brno. Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1933. Paper, Ké 35. 

THE loss of Augustine’s youthful work De 

pulchro et apto is perhaps not greatly to be 

regretted. Certainly his maturer works contain 
many passages bearing on this theme, and Dr. 

Svoboda has in the present work collected and 

classified these in a thoroughly competent 

manner. The work is fully documented, amply 
provided with references to the passages con- 
cerned, and takes account of the opinions of 
previous writers on its subject. The special 
merit of Svoboda’s book is that he traces the 
development of Augustine’s aesthetic ideas 
historically, that he indicates their sources 

(such as Plato and Varro) as far as possible, 

and that he has written in most readable 

French. Students of Augustine’s text will be 

interested to see that he sometimes differs in 

his views from the editions. The book is well 
indexed. 
A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


HENNING M@RLAND: Rufus De Podagra. Pp. 
39. (Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. Supplet. 
VI.) Oslo: Bragger, 1933. Paper, 4s. 3d. 

THE short treatise of Rufus of Ephesus, trans- 

lated from the Greek, perhaps in or near 

Ravenna, in the sixth century, and preserved 

only in Paris MS 10233 (saec. vi-vii), was edited 

in the great collection of Littré and Ruelle. 

The present edition consists half of a philo- 

logical discussion of certain passages of the 

treatise and half of a critical edition of the text 
with apparatus. The Latin is like that of the 
translations of Oribasius, and is therefore inter- 
esting to the student of non-literary Latin in 
the days when the language was breaking up. 

The subscription ‘ Finit,’ rather than ‘Explicit,’ 

raises a presumption that an insular scribe had 

something do with the textual transmission. 

Merland’s book deserves to be highly com- 

mended. There is a misprint on page 20. 

A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


WERNER HARTKE: De saeculi quarti exeuntis 
historiarum scriptoribus quaestiones. Doc- 
toral dissertation of the University of 
Berlin. Leipzig: Teubner, 1932. Pp. 70. 

THE first part of this thesis is devoted to a 

study of the use ‘Formarum perfecti et plus- 

quam perfecti extensarum et correptarum.’ 

Claudian, as Birt showed in his article in A,L.L. 

4 (1887) 589 sqq. always uses the shortened 

form of the perfect except in a Vergilian imita- 

tion Rapt. Pros. iii, 79. Following Vergil he 
uses such forms as flagraverit, laxaverat, 
though he does not, as does Vergil, shorten the 
forms of the verb noscere. Vegetius only uses 
the shortened forms: the exception to the rule 
in I 19 (Lang p. 21, 11) Dr. H. would regard 
as an interpolation. Of the twelve cases where 
the perfect form in -ere is used, in ten and 
perhaps eleven cases it occurs as the pen- 
ultimate word of the clausula. Eutropius 
writes parasset, but otherwise uses the extended 


form : the two exceptions to this rule—militarat 
(i, 18) and rebellarant (iv, 18)—have been, it is 
contended, wrongly inserted into the text e 
conjecturae Eutropius generally paid no atten- 
tion to clausulae. (In a digression Dr. H. 
explains his attitude towards the modern study 
of clausulae, of which the result is that ‘nunc 
vix quicquam certi de clausulis dici potest.’) 
Aurelius Victor stands alone amongst these late 
fourth-century Latin writers in ‘regularly pre- 
ferring the extended forms both of perfect and 
pluperfect: this preference is explained by 
Victor’s imitation of the language of Sallust. 
Thus the forms used by the epitomator of 
Victor in different parts of his work enable us 
in the judgment of Dr. H. to distinguish the 
sources from which the Epitome is compiled: 

chs. 2-11 = Victor; 12-15=a biographical source ; 
16-38 = Eutropius ; 39-48= Victor. The argu- 

ment by which Dr. H. seeks to prove that the 
Epitomist used Eutropius and not a source 
common to both is inconclusive, and still less 
convincing is the attempt to establish the 
literary peculiarities of Marius Maximus. 

The second part of the dissertation is en- 
titled De Fontibus Rufi Festi, Hieronymi, 
Scriptoris Historiae Augustae. Festus save in 
one passage employs the abbreviated form of 
the perfect: that one passage, Wolfflin sug- 
gested, was derived from Eutropius. Momm- 
sen denied that Festus had copied Eutropius; 
Dr. H. contends that Mommsen was mistaken 
in this judgment. Tocontrovert the contention 
of Dr. H. would need a lengthy argument ; I 
cannot see that Dr. H. has rendered untenable 
the view that the similarities between Festus, 
Jerome and Eutropius can be explained by the 
use of a common source. In such discussions 
it is easy to assume that we possess all the 
elements of the problem; but for such an as- 
sumption there can in this instance be little 
justification. There may well have been pro- 
duced during the fourth century yet another 
summary of Roman history of which we have 
no knowledge which may have been used alike 
by the SHA, by Eutropius and by Festus. But 
even if the reader is not convinced by Dr. 
Hartke’s argument, he will find in this disserta- 
tion a useful collection of material. 

NORMAN H. BAYNES. 


University College, London. 


S. BLOMGREN: Studia Fortunatiana. Pp. xv 
+216. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1933.) 
Uppsala: Lundequist, 1933. Paper, 7 kr. 

THE last book on Venantius Fortunatus noticed 

in the Classical Review (xliii. 205) was the 

Abbé Tardi’s literary-historical study: this is 

a strictly grammatical and textual affair, in 

true line of descent from Lofstedt. Mr, Blome 

gren examines some twenty or thirty passages 
in which the Latinity of our author varies from 
the classical norm, and by citing parallels from 
himself and other late writers is often able to 
establish a genuine if unfamiliar usage, and so 
to defend the text where editors have wavered 
or desired to emend on orthodox lines: he 
writes in a pleasant and easy Latin, not in- 
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frequently making his points by a Swedish 
translation of the passages he is considering, 
and this gives an English reader some trouble, 
though we have no right to complain of such a 
use of the vernacular. The cumulative effect 
of this careful study is to show that Leo, who 
edited the poetical works in the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, and other editors have 
made many unnecessary alterations in their en- 
deavour to make the text conform to classical 
models. S. GASELEE. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by H. 
G. LIDDELL and R. Scott. A new edition 
... by H. STUART JONES and R. MCKENZIE. 
Parts 6 and 7: A-ol, of-mepidpoupvos. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1932-3. Paper, 
10s. 6d. each. 

ENOUGH has been said of the great merits of 
this work. It has also faults, of which on this 
occasion I will mention but one. Under Aipvn 
we find marshy lake and mere, but not just dake, 
the best equivalent, for the word is used of 
waters neither stagnant nor shallow. 

Now that seven of the ten parts are out, I am 
beginning to wonder what is to follow the tenth. 
Each part includes Addenda and Corrigenda, 
of which we have now seven instalments for 
Part 1, six for Part 2, and so on: yet mistakes 
that have been pointed out in reviews have not 
yet been put right. If at the last we are to have 
no mere conflation of these lists but a good 
fat supplement, repairing all the errors and 


omissions that have come to the editors’ notice, 
well and good; and, if that were clearly 
announced, reviewers and other readers would 
know better how to help. 
E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ERICH HAAG: Platons Kratylos. Versuch einer 
Interpretation. Pp. xii+ 96. Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1933. Paper, M. 4.80. 

THE aim of this modest but useful essay (being 

Heft a9 of the 7iubinger Beitrage zur Alter- 

tumswissenschaft) is to elucidate the argu- 

ments of the dialogue and their relations to 
contemporary doctrines, and to show the place 
of the whole in the evolution of Platonic 
thought. Apart from the clear style and good 

production, the chief merits are these: it has a 

useful bibliography of modern German works 

on this subject; it is. calculated to give a 

student a good idea of the general background 

of linguistic theory which gives sense to such 

a dialogue as this ; it makes good use of sig- 

nificant passages in the other dialogues; and 

(considering the state of the evidence) it offers 

a plausible view of the relation between the 

theories discussed in the Cratylus and the 

general philosophic tenets of Democritus and 

Heraclitus and their followers. The book is a 

valuable addition to the literature of a rather 

neglected dialogue. P. B. R. FORBES. 
University of Edinburgh. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. R. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
VoL. XXVI, Nos. 24-27. 


C. Knapp, American Doctoral Dissertations 
in Classics 1922-30. Gives 180 references. 
Gertrude Hirst, Virgil, Georg. 1. 203. Trans- 
late ‘that moment the hulk carries him off 
headlong down stream.’ H. M. Poteat, Zhe 
Werewolf Once More. 

REVIEWS.—M. Cary, The Legacy of Alex- 
ander, London, 1932. Highly successful (L. F. 
Smith). U. Wilcken, Adexander the Great, 
translated by G. C. Richards, London, 1932. 
Favourable (C. J. Kraemer, Jr.). Fr. Granier, 
Die makedonische Heeresversammlung, Munich, 
193t. Carefully done(E.S. McCartney). Grace 
H. Macurdy, Hedlenistic Queens, Baltimore, 
1932. Favourable (S. Tracy). C. Buscaroli, 
Virgilio: 11 Libro di Didone, 1932. Favour- 
able (W. F. J. Knight). 


MAY, 1933. 


VoL. XXVII, Nos. 1-10. OCTOBER- 


DECEMBER, 1933. 

E. S. McCartney, Greek and Roman Weather 
Lore of the Sea (four articles). J. H. Mozley, 
Statius as an Imitator of Vergil and Ovid. 
S. expands, elaborates, adds details often at 


the expense of poetical effect, and is inclined 
to add the sentimental touch. Grace H. Good- 
ale, Some Reflections on the Teaching of Latin. 
Mildred Dean, Old-Fashioned Fathers and New- 
Fangled Schools. H. C. Nutting, Suetonius, 
Galba 20. 2. The story can hardly be accepted 
at its face value. Id., Lucan I. 319-23, cum... 
cinxere is not abnormal. II. 426, ‘intolerant of 
shipping.’ II. 642, cp. mec plura moraius, Aen. 
V. 381. VI. 77, descendit si . .. éorgueat is 
defended by Caes. &.G. VII. 46. 1. V. 256-9, 
felix—si . . . dedisset like capax imperii—nisi 
imperasset. V1.741, ames perhaps in a weak 
sense, ‘hold to.’ X. 393, for the sudden lapse 
into oration cp. Juv. III. 60. E. E. Burriss, 
Petronius 131.5. To be punctuated hoc feracio, 
carmine ter me iussit expuere. L. R. Shero, 
The Vadimonian Lake and Floating Islands 
of Equatorial Africa. J. W. Spaeth, Jr., Wore 
Floating /slands. C. Knapp, The 72ber. Cites 
an account of rapids below Todi, and of the 
river approach to Rome. J. S$. Notopoulos, 
Plato, Theaet. 153 and Thuc. VI. 18. 6. Al- 
cibiades in his speech perverts a doctrine of his 
master Socrates. G. H. Allen, A Problem of 
Inland Navigation in Roman Gaul. The de- 
signer of the projected Moselle-Saéne canal of 
Tac. Ann. XIII. 53 had either thought of 
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hydraulic locks or intended to haul boats up 
inclined planes between the successive level 
stretches of the canal. E. Riess, Zhe /nfluence 
of Astrology on Life and Literature at Rome. 
S. E. Bassett, Eur. A/c. 903-10. A common- 
place, or perhaps recalls Hom. //. XXIV. 46-9. 
Various writers give modern illustrations for 
the fire-walk in Plin. V.AH. VII. 19, retortis . 
undis, Hor. Odes |. 2. 13, and other passages. 
Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, 
I-VII. 

REVIEWS.—Martin Classical Lectures, vol. I, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. Favourable (J. 
Hammer). M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and 
Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500 40 900. 
New York, 1931. An indispensable guide (Id.). 
W. J. Woodhouse, King Agis of Sparta and 
his Campaign in Arcadia in 418 B.C., Oxford, 
1933. Too harsh to Thucydides (M. Hadas). 
H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, Oxford, 
1933. Thorough study (E. S. McCartney). 
M. T. Herrick, Zhe Poetics of Aristotle in 
hy Yale Univ. Press, 1930. Favourable 
(J. P. Pritchard). Catherine Saunders, Vergil’s 
Primitive Italy, New York, 1930. Valuable, 
but sometimes loses sight of the poet in de- 
fending the antiquarian (M. B. Ogle). A. E. 
Douglas-Smith, The World of the Ancients, 
New York, 1931. Essays the réle of an H. G. 
Wells for juvenile readers (J. W. Spaeth, Jr.). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(AUGUST-OCTOBER, 1933.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.— H. Riidiger, Sappho, 
thr Ruf und Ruhm bei der Nachwelt (C.R. 
XLVII. 148] (Kalinka). Collects an unsus- 
pected wealth of passages bearing on the 
legends about Sappho during the centuries. 
German literature receives fullest attention, but 
other countries are also included.—G. Colin, 
Xénophon historien d’apres le livre II des Hel- 
lénigues {Paris, 1933] (Gemoll). Attempts to 
determine, by an examination of Book I1, how 
far the Hellenica as a whole are reliable. Care- 
ful and thorough work.—J/socrate, // Pane- 
girico, con introduzione e note. P. Treves[(C.R. 
XLVII. 137] (Fries). A school edition with 
notes mainly on points of style, syntax, and 
grammar. The full and penetrating com- 
mentary makes it much easier to follow the 
sequence of thought in the speech.—V. de 
Falco, Demade oratore, testimonianze e fram- 
mentt. Atti Soc. Ligust., Genova, vol. 11 
[Pavia, 1932. Pp.178] (Fries). Excellent col- 
lection and survey of the fragments, with a 
careful index.—Aristolelis gui fertur libellus de 
mundo. Ed. W. L. Lorimer [C.R. XLVII. 
182] (Gohlke). Twelve MSS. given in full and 
variant readings of other MSS. added at all 
the more important places. Detailed use of 
the older tradition is very fruitful.—E. Tengblad, 
Syntaktisch-stilistische Bettrage zur Krittk und 
Exegese des Clemens von Alexandrien [C.R. 
XLVII. 152] (Keseling). Valuable contribu- 
tion. Judicious and careful textual criticism, 
honest attempt to understand the recension 
first, but resolute emendation where obviously 
corrupt. T. has a fine feeling for linguistic 


possibilities and the psychology of unusual syn- 
tactical phenomena. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—O, Immisch, Horazens 
Epistel tiber die Dichtkunst [C.R. XLVI. 223] 
(Hosius). In opposition to Rostagni, who is 
hardly fair to Horace, I. tries to show that the 
poet was fully abreast of and alive to the 
scholarship and criticism of his day. Based 
on very thorough knowledge and leads to many 
new results, especially about the sources and 
textual criticism.—A. Rostagni, Virgilio Minore 
[C.R. XLVII. 142] (Lenz). A new examina- 
tion of almost all the problems connected with 
the Appendix Vergiliana. Rich in new ideas 
and a considerable advance, whatever one may 
feel about his results in detail. Review con- 
tains a full abstract of contents and some 
critical remarks. 

HIisTORY.—R, M. Haywood, Studies on 
Scipio Africanus. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LI, 1 [Baltimore, 1933] (Taeger). A 
welcome advance along the whole line, but is 
not yet the last word. T. refers especially to 
two problems that need new and broader treat- 
ment, the Scipio legend and his apotheosis.— 
J. Vogt, Die rémische Republik [Freiburg i. B., 
1932, Herder. Pp. 350| (Lenschau). Distin- 
guished work which adds to our knowledge in 
a multiplicity of ways. Covers the period from 
the beginnings of Rome down to Actium.— 
P. Treves, Demostene e la liberta Greca {C.R. 
XLVII. 149] (Lenschau). This brilliant work, 
written with complete mastery of the extensive 
literature, contains both an account of D.’s 
political activities and a whole series of im- 
portant observations about the history of Alex- 
ander.—B. Breloer, Alexanders Kampf gegen 
Poros. Bonner oriental. Studien Bd. 3 [Stutt- 
gart, 1933, Kohlhammer. Pp. ix+204, with 
illustrations and a map] (Lenschau). L. agrees 
with B. in his discussion of the terrain, which 
is supported by illustrations and a map, but he 
cannot accept B.’s account of the battle itself. 
In spite of this B.’s work throws much light on 
the problem and is an important advance in our 
knowledge.—H. Nesselhauf, Untersuchungen 
sur Geschichte der delisch-attischen Symmachie 
[C.Ak. XLVII. 175] (Lenschau). Contains a 
series of good observations on Athenian politics 
in the time of Pericles. 

RELIGION. — E, Tabeling, Mater Larum. 
Zum Wesen der Larenreligion (Frankfurt a. 
M., 1932, Klostermann. Pp. 104] (Marbach). 
Deserves closest consideration. T. successfully 
proves that Mania is rightly called the Mother 
of the Lares, and he identifies her with Acca 
Larentia, Dea Tacita, and Genita Mana.—F. 
Altheim, Rdmische Religtonsgeschichte. 1-11. 
[C.R. XLVI. 182] (Marbach). Works into a 
systematic whole and expands his separate in- 
vestigations in the field of Roman religion. 
The two volumes in the Géschen series, to be 
followed by a third, are strictly scientific in 
character and contain copious notes and refer- 
ences to classical and modern literature.— Lily 
R. Taylor, The divinity of the Roman emperor 
[C.R. XLVI. 225] (von Premerstein). Deserves 
high praise for its wealth of new material and 
its clear exposition ; marks a real advance. 
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The review contains an account of the contents 
together with some criticisms.—H. Herter, De 
Priapo [(C.R. XLVI. 158] (Marbach). Ex- 
haustive account of the nature and worship 
of the god of animal and vegetable fertility. 
Material collected and worked up in exemplary 
fashion. Indispensable for research in history 
of religion. 

LANGUAGE.—H. Frisk, Studien zur griech- 
ischen Wortstellung [C.R. XLVII. 18] (W. 
Schmid). Praised for devoted industry, sound 
linguistic feeling, fine observation, and careful 
method. The greater part of the book deals 
with relative clauses, where F. finds the con- 
ditions for his investigations most favourable.-— 
O. Meisinger, Vergleichende Wortkunde. Bei- 
traige zur Bedeutungslehre[{ Munich, 1932, Beck] 
(Miller-Graupa). A comparative treatment of 
semasiological changes in German, English, 
French, and the classical languages. Very 
stimulating and instructive and cannot be too 
warmly praised. M.-G.adds many suggestions 
for a second edition.—P. I. Errandonea S.]J., 
Epitome Grammaticae Graeco-Biblicae [Rome, 
1933, Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana. Pp. 
116] (Kraemer). This very useful grammar is 
designed for the practical instruction of theo- 
logical students. Of the two main sections the 
first discusses phonetic, morphological, and 
lexicological changes in Hellenistic Greek, and 
the second deals with the syntax of Biblical 
Greek. 

EPIGRAPHY.— B. L. Ullman, Ancient 
writing and its influence (C.R. XLVII. 71, 153] 
(Mentz). Excellent account of the develop- 
ment of writing from its beginnings to the 
present time ; lays special stress on the contri- 
bution of classical antiquity. Sixteen plates 
contain specimens of inscriptions and manu- 
scripts. Warmly recommended. 

SCULPTURE AND ARCHAEOLOGY.—H. Schra- 
der, Archaische griechische Plastik (Breslau, 
1932, Hirt. Pp. 136, with 95 illustrations] (P. 
Herrmann). An unusually attractive book 
written for the general reader. Illustrations 
praised for their skilful selection and excellent 
reproduction.—K. Fabricius, Das antike Syra- 
kus, eine historisch-archdologische Untersuchung 
{C.R. XLVII. 16] (Enszlin). Completely 
changes our idea of the extent of ancient Syra- 
cuse. Excellent investigation ; of the greatest 
topographical importance, and defines the field 
for future archaeological researches.— Annie 
N. Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, Amcestral Portrai- 
ture in Rome and the art of the last century 
of the Republic [C.R. XLVII. 244] (Lippold). 
The chief value of the work lies in its more 
sharply defined understanding of the extent to 
which we can trace the influence of death-masks 
in family portraiture at Rome. 


GNOMON. 


(IX. 10. OCTOBER, 1933-) 


W. Havers: Handbuch der erklirenden 
Syntax [C.R. XLVI. 80] (Hofmann). An in- 
dustrious but provocative book, which reviewer 
welcomes while disagreeing with the underlying 


theory and making many criticisms of details. 
Loeb Classical Library, 1928-1932 (Snell). S. 
selects a few volumes for comment, mostly 
favourable. E. Weerts: Plato und der Hera- 
klitismus (Leipzig: Dieterich, 1931. Pp. 84 
(Philologus Suppl. Bd. 23, 1)] (v. Fritz). There 
is much to criticize but much to commend as 
clearing the ground for a systematic discussion 
of the problem. G. Rohr: Platons Stellung 
zur Geschichte [C.R. XLVI. 211] (Solmsen). 
One of the most valuable contemporary con- 


7 
tributions to Platonic research. E. Akesson : 
Episoden i Theattetos (Goteborg, 1933. Pp. 
108] (Raeder). An interesting and partly new 
interpretation of Zeaet. 172C-177C. The author 
criticizes other theories more successfully than 
he establishes hisown. W. Liick: Die Quellen- 
Jrage im 5. und 6. Buch des Lukrez [Diss. 
Breslau, 1932. Pp. 182] (Reitzenstein). L.’s 
theory that Lucretius used the work of con- 
temporary Epicureans is possible, but overdone. 
N. Terzaghi: Per la storia della satira (C.¥. 
XLVI. 263] (Wehrli). The main thesis and 
most of the subordinate interpretations fail, but 
T.’s sympathetic treatment of his authors lends 
the book merit. H. Lehner and W. Bader : 
Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen am Bonner 
Minster [Bonn : Scheur, 1932. Pp. lix+216] 


(Goessler). Conscientious and reliable. W. 
Stechow: Afollo und Daphne. [Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1932. Pp. xiiit+76, 66 illustrations] 
(Miller). St. does not deal with classical times, 


but with the legend as known in the West 
until A.D. 1800, O. Ejissfeldt: Baal Zaphon, 
Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten 
durchs Meer (Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. P. 72] 
(Bertram). An excellent example of the com- 
prehensive outlook which is necessary for suc- 
cessful work on the history of religion. Von 
der Antike zum Christentum. Festschrift for 
Viktor Schultze [Stettin : Fischer und Schmidt, 
1931. Pp. 215, 49 illustrations 4°] (v. Campen- 
hausen). An interesting collection of papers 
luxuriously produced. Properce: Evégies. Text 
and translation by D. Paganelli [C.R. XLIV. 
75] (Jacoby). Worthless. Vademecum fiir den 
klassischen Philologen (C.R. XLVII. 51] (Dahl- 
mann). Not profitable. T. Lenschau: Deutsche 
Kultur im altsprachlichen Unterricht [Munich 
and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1932. Pp. 138] 
(Boéhme). A defence of the classics for German 
schoolmasters. A. Delatte : La catoptromancie 
grecque et ses dérivés [C.R. XLVI. 260] 
(Hopfner). Most important is the account of 
catoptromancy through the middle ages down 
to the present day ; but D.’s book will also be 
indispensable for any who are concerned with 
ancient magic.—Obituary notice of Giinter Rohr 
by G. von Reutern.—Bibliographical Supple- 
ment, 1933, No. 5 (down to 30 September). 


(IX. 11. NOVEMBER, 1933.) 


M. Rostowzew : Skythien und der Bosporus. 
Band 1: Kritische Ubersicht der schriftlichen 
und archiaologischen Quellen (Berlin: Schoetz, 
1931. Pp. xi+651, 7 maps] (Alféldi). A. dis- 
agrees in some respects, but welcomes the book 
as a monument of learning. He regrets the 
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absence of ethnological evidence and of plates 
to illustrate the archaeological section. H. 
Schaefer: Staatsform und Politik (Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1932. Pp. viiix 283] (Hasebroek). 
Fundamentally important and conclusive, but 
in detail complicated and fanciful and so lack- 
ing inclarity. W.S. Ferguson: 7he Treasurers 
of Athena (C.R. XLVI. 259] (Ehrenberg). A 
book for specialists, but even specialists could 
wish for clearer arrangement. E. Sittig: Das 
Alter der Anordnung unserer Kasus und der 
Ursprung threr Bezeichnung als ‘ Falle’ [Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1931. Pp. 35, 4 illustra- 
tions] (Barwick). S.has done more to confuse 
than to elucidate the points at issue. H. Potter: 
Untersuchungen zum Bellum Alexandrinum 
und Bellum Africanum (Diss. Miinster i. W. 
Borna-Leipzig : Noske, 1932. Pp. 85] (Seel). 
P. fails to prove the authorship of either book, 
though some of his incidental observations may 
lead to fruitful results. Ovibasiz Collectionum 
Medicarum Religuiae, Vols. II and III ed. 
J. Raeder [C.R. XLV. 198, XLVI. 141] (Deich- 
graber). D. commends the volumes highly for 
their method and results while noting some 
points of disagreement. H. Mgrland: Dée datein- 
eschen Oribasiusiibersetzungen [C.R. XLVII. 
40] (Niedermann). A critical edition of these 
translations is needed. The quality of this 
book makes N. hope that M. will undertake it. 
F. Dornseiff : Die archaische Mythenerzahlung 
[C.R. XLVII. 158] (Pfeiffer). O lepidum 
libellum! J. Gerlach: ANHP ATA9OZ [Diss. 
Munich, 1932. Pp. 84] (Snell). A sound piece 
of work though the results are meagre. /udex 
Aristophaneus by O. J. Todd [C.R. XLVI. 231] 
(Fraenkel). A much-needed index, but spoilt 
because it draws only on the unsatisfactory 
Oxford text. Ausonius: Mosel/a, Introduc- 
tion, translation and notes by W. John [Trier 
o. J. (1932): Paulinus-Druckerei. Pp. 150, 
21 illustrations, 2 maps] (Friedrich). Addressed 
to non-specialists, whose attention it richly 
deserves. Xenia Bonnensia [Bonn: Cohen, 
1929. Pp. 167] (Kern). Includes three good 
classical essays dealing with Presophistic 
Philosophy (Oppermann), A Paean to Asclepius 
(Biilow), and Homer and Callimachus (Herter). 
Yale Classical Studies, vol. 3, edited by A. M. 
Harmon [Oxford: Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 208, 
11 plates] (Bickermann). M. Rostowzew, J. 
Day and E. R. Goodenough contribute good 
treatises on Seleucid Finance, Agriculture at 
Pompeii, and Philo on Harmony and Opposition 
in the Cosmos. K. Pieper: Ad/as orbis chris- 
tiant antiqui (|Diisseldorf: Schwann, 1931. 
Pp. 64, 17 plates] (Opitz). P. does much to 
fill a gap felt by all interested in the history of 
the ancient Church. K. Christ: Die Bibliothek 
des Klosters Fulda im 16. Jahrhundert (Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz, 1933. Pp. xiv+ 343] (Manitius). 
A model for editions of ancient catalogues. 


(IX. 12. DECEMBER, 1933.) 


Aeschylus : The Prometheus Bound. Edited 
by George Thomson [C.2. XLVII. 64] (Poh- 
lenz). Th. does not improve the text, and his 


treatment of the problems raised by the play 
and the trilogy is mostly superficial. Best are 
the notes on important features of Aeschylus’s 
Style. F. Novotny: Platonis epistulae com- 
mentariis illustratae [C.R. XLIV. 198] (Eger- 
mann). Generally reliable and valuable. N. 
argues that all the letters except the first are 
genuine. E. writes a detailed criticism. Xeno- 
phon: Anadasis (i) ed. P. Masqueray, 2 vols. 
{[C.R. XLV. 21 and XLVI. 209]; (ii) ed. C. 
Hude [C.R. XLVI. 209] (Castiglioni). M.’s 
edition, if not outstanding, is readable and in 
accordance with the purpose of the series 
(Budé). M. is unmethodical, but often more 
successful than H., whose rigorous method 
leads him to a revolutionary text not justified by 
the evidence. (i) Rainer Papyri: Griechische 
literarische Papyri 1 [C.R. XLVI. 262]; (ii) 
Papyri Osloenses, fasc. 2 [C.R. XLVI. 23] 
(Zucker). (i) With a few exceptions the frag- 
ments are very small, but the editors have made 
the most of them. (ii) The literary fragments 
are slight, but the documents and letters contain 
some interesting points to which Z. calls atten- 
tion. Ejitrem’s commentary is praised. A. N. 
Zadoks-Josephus Jitta: Ancestral Portraiture 
in Rome. [C.R. XLVII. 244] (Horn). 
Some sound discussion of the history of ances- 
tral portraiture. The evidence is however in- 
sufficient to justify the rather dogmatic con- 
clusions. Liddell and Scott: Gvreek-English 
Lexicon, parts 4-7 [C.R. XLIII. 189, etc.] 
(Maas). M., whocommends the work, suggests 
some corrections and additions. Supplementum 
epigraphicum graecum ...redigendum curavit 
I. E. Hondius. Vols. 4, 5, 6 [Leiden : 
Sijthoff, 1929-32. Pp. 163, 40, 160] (Kern). 
K. praises the speed and accuracy of the editors 
of this important collection of inscriptions. E. 
Koestler: Untersuchungen tiber das Verhdlinis 
von Satzrhythmus und Wortstellung bet Sallust 
[Diss. Berne, 1932. Pp. 83] (Edmar). K. is 
so unsound on rhythm that her main argu- 
ments are vitiated, but her analysis of Sallustian 
word-order bears some useful fruit. W. Marx: 
Funktion und Form der Chorlieder in den 
Seneca-Tragoedien [Diss. Heidelberg, 1932. 
Pp. 69] (Kranz). An important book for all 
admirers of Seneca’s tragedies. Acta Secundi 
Congressus Philologorum Classicorum Slav- 
orum Pragae 1931 [Prague : Jednota Ceskych 
Filologi. Pp. 472] (Schubart). Sch. gives a 
table of contents distinguishing papers written 
in Latin from those in Slavonic languages. 
H. Lewy: Neue Philontexte in der Uberarbeit- 
ung des Ambrosius [SBBerl. phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1932, 4. Pp. 64] (Heinemann). L. adds to 
our knowledge of Philo and shows that the 
coming edition of Ph.’s Armenian works is in 
good hands. Henses griechisch-rimische Al- 
tertumskunde, 6th edition, revised. Ed. F. 
Leonhard [Miinster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1933. 
Pp. viii+ 472] (Sieveking). The revision, though 
often extensive, has failed to adapt a book 
written for a very different age.—Bibliographical 
Supplement, 1933, No. 6 on to 30 Nov.), 
Table of contents of Vol. IX 
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